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Tiii4'uAlt contains 25 jcla^^s activities ^o help midd: 
and high school students become awar^ of stereotypic im'^es they may 
have ajboirt China anq^'the Chinese. The 'activities can foi^m the basis 
of a minicourse or c;an be usdd to supplement courses in -sociology , 
» psychology; 0.6. history, ttorJ.d history, language arts, or community 
studies. 'Section On^ ^activi^ties examine p?i:ceptix)ns, how they are . • 
formed ^nd how they can bd misleading , and introduce students to the, 
^concept of stereotype'iS. Section Two activr:ies help students to \ 
verbalize stereotypic! images th^y may have. of the Chinese and of 
ChiAa,- an.d •expose thein to in^formation that; challenges their 
stereol^ypes. Students' list things that com^ to *mind wheji' they think . 
of China,* list stereotypes o5 the Chinese *i hile viewing a series of'' 
contemporary* greeting.cards' of the Chinese j and draw stick fi^'ur^s of 
the Chinese, 'students xhen check their own jimages of .the Chinese by ' 
, examining drawings which Chinese artists , ha(ve , made of l:he Chinese, 
reading stories which'^illustrate^ the dominatat values of. the Chinese 
people, and Ipoking at s'Lides ' whicli show Chinese customs and the 
diversity of geography aft^d life-styles. In Section Three stude.nts 
study a satirical essa^^ which illustrates how misperceptions can 
become part of tK^ conte^xt about China^ look sCt stereotyping in a' 
news article, examine bias in^U.S. textbooks, an^* study the 
perception that their own qommunity jhas of qhinese. (Author/RB) 
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IMAGES OF CHnNA 



A Unit on Perception for Middle Schools and High Schools 



Teacher 's Introdaction. 



V 



This is not a unit afbout^.Chinau It is a unit about find- 
mg' out and checking oiit stereotypic ifhages stodents may have' 
afeout China and the Chinese. It^isln9t meant as a historical 
review of ho\y China and the .United States have viewed each ^ 
other. It' deals, for the mo'sV part rwith current images, your 
students may have of China and with jwhejre those images ma^ 
have 'come from*. ; . ^ ' ... 

Why Study About Stereotypes ? ' . ' 



. The 'literature of psychology and social psychology suggests 
4ome iniportant reasons for focusing on stereotypes Here" * 



our ownt-' • 

ted to learn about stereo- 



This is because^ their 



pe some of those reasons along •with 
3.) . Students are often highly motivaji 
types, especially about their own. 
•stereotypes are !'a part of them, a part of what's oii'^ their 
minds, a^* opposed to what's on other people ' s minds . * 
Stereotypes hav^ an effect on our thinking and b.ehaving 
toward other groups. Stereo.types allow, us to treat others 
differently than we would if we didn't have them. ^It 
^'doesn't iiiatte!r tjiat ^ome stereotypes are positive and other 
negative/ The same principle applies: stereotypic images 
aire substitutes f or ^thinking They^allow us t^o fall sliol-t 
of obs6rA/ing and interacting with others as iridividuals^ 
There is a^ critical difference between categorizing aric 
stereotyping* Because of the ^mount of information we 
have tol assimilate /categorizing is a necessary part 
thinking. It is a way to reduce and simplify an othej 
^ impossibly complex worldt.^ We* need rubrics under whif! 
can identify things. 



^ise 
:h we 



Stereotypes ,* on the other hand, ^go beyond functl/Qn- 
ality of categories. They are beliefs about pedj)le' in »categorie 
If we perceive that Linda is a, redhead, we see hef as p^rt of a 
category*, i.e,;. redheads. If we conclude that because she is a 
redhead, she is quick-tempered or .fiery-tempered , we are joadging 
her oa the basis of a stereotype. We Would not be observing he 
on the basis of her individuality. Such judgment based on the 
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assumption that "all redheadi are quick-tempered" can greatly 
affeqt^ouii interactions with people by allowing us" to behave 
mappropriajtely toward them tecause our information is inac- 
curate. Qualifyingj llhe stat^emen.t -by saying that ^'MOST redheai 
are quitk-tempered**. is begging the question. We may still 
tend to treat all members of the" group as if "ALL redheads 
are quick-tempered." * " , 



Of 



cour 

dually^ But 
in that cate 



6) 



e it is not possible to know all redheads indivi- 
we gan still categoirize and stop judgment of persons 
4ory short of st;eotyping them. 
4>. Not everyone has the same* stereotypes and perceptions of * 
'another group. Stereotypes are formed on the basis of 
information, often inaccurate arid incomplete, received 
from home, peer groups, school*, and the media. Th^s in- 
formation is filtered dif f erently ^by individuals and cultures 
for different reasons. Individually, an' An^lo' oiiild may 
' have -received information that Chinese are inscrutable. He 
may feel uncomfortable around Chinese or Chinese Americans, 
because of believihg that Chinese are inscrutable. An- 
other child may receive the same information/ and choose not 
to believe it, perhaps because he knows many/ Chinese that 
simply don't fit the stereotype. 
5). While if is^rue t]iat not ^everyone has the iapte stered- 
typic^eliefs about another group, there .is/ a pervasive 
tendency in ^ny groups to hold "collective views" of 
"outsiders.*": A Gallup Poll taken in 1972 indicates/ that * 
^ of those cpolled as many as 74% of -Americans say th^ Chin- 
ese as "hardyrorking. "4 other polls and d^ta sug^ei^t that 
commonly held views about an "out group" ttave a power of . 
their bwn apart from the individu^ils who share the views.' 
Hence*, it is our belief that this unit ig not adequate to 
^' fully explain the implications of stereojiyping on discri- 
mination and racism. It is a good, and perhaps //necessary 
first step. But these materials rteed to be augmented by 
the teacher and students by , information that explores the 
'concepts of institutional racism, cultural racism, and ' the 
dynamics of power in racial and ethnic groups 7?^ 
Stereotype formation seems to be influenced in two basic 
ways; one — the type. .of data a person is exposed^ t6 con-* 
cerning another group or culture; two— the person 'a^^ 
predisposition and preconditioning towards iijif or^ati^on, 
persons receive about the group or Culture. 



If would-be possible for students to breajc down 
typic images if "new" information were * introduced to, 




r* stero- 
^about 



1' 



I I 



' 1 



the groW they Were stereotyping-^ T)iis information sh<iuld 
emphasise the*; dkyersity of the group| beiiig steregtyped .1 \ 

We Isay it :^s a possibility for change to occurWhen 'differ-f 
ent information , is introduced because preconditioning -c^n be ^ 
limiting factor 
and there. seem to be\payoffs 
a strong tendency tx> simply 
"information about the group 



Whenever fje'ople have rigid beliefs about others 
in holding , th^se beliefs, there is 



disregard "new" or differ|ent 
Such an investment in dreg's 
beliefs leads to selectively! perceiving information tljat rein- 
forces the beliefs.; * ! 



Nevertheless it seems quijte appropriate to 'provide oppor- ^ 
tunities for students to examine new data should they discove^ ^ 
in the process of examining their stereotypes that tl^^y want to 
change them. 



more about us 
"People on 



than they 
velfare 



7). Our stereotypes of others say far 
I , (io about those we- are ^tereot^pini 

are lazy" says much more' about th^ persons holdi|ng that 
. view than it does about' people on welfare. Accordingly, 
I a gooc? way into examining who we are would b^^ to examine 
what we believe and why we believe ip. — 



Whv China ? 

'china and 'the United States have a long- history of. /percep- 
tions and m-isperceptions toward each other' that have a«iught the 
attention of scholars and curriculum developers. At times a* 
fairly large nunibei: tf Americans have chosen to see thef Chinesig: 
as\sly, hardworking 7 slant-eyed, "funny" talking, trSatherous , 
inscrutable* Orientals whose cus»toms and lifestyle weref strange 
and unfathomable. Conversely, the Chinese have choseii to see 
the United States qfn stereotypic ways. 

There is a fairly rich body of data in existence "about 
U.S. -Chinese images. ^ This unit make3 use of tlij&s d^a by 
fo'cus:^ng on Chin^ as a case example of st^er^otyping / The sa,me 
skilly, and process ^can be used to explore students'/ images of 
other pultural ^d ethnicf groups. 

' Unit Objectives 

The objecfives of this unit can be expresses in four stej^s , 
that gomprise/what we define as a "finding out a]|ld. chetpking out" 
process : 



/ 
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1) . 1 students will verbalifep stereotypic images they may hav^^ 
of t^e Chir^ese and of Chiha." : 

2) . ^Students will expose some of the aources ^of information/ 

'they have usec3 to form' theses, ster^types • i\ 

3) . Students will be exposed to information that cognitively 

forces thejm into challenging some" o|f their stereotypes 
by -suggesting that C3hina and its peppie represent a large 
range, of diversity in physical itiakeiip and culturaj. life- 
' styles. ' . ' 'i " • ' 

4) . Students will compare their own iipages With '^jieW" data ;to ' 

sort out which images are accurate ^nd^ which are inc^ccurate 



Where the Unit Fits 



,•1 



.This unit has several potential uses both is a part of 
existing curriculum and apart from ,i t . it has.^ logical ther 
for courses in psychology and sociology. -It coiild be used, ii 
an Asian history course as an :j.ntroduction to s-jbudying, -Chi^es^- 
*U.S. relations. Likewise,* it couldl be uked in b-S. his,tory /and 
world history, courses . It coujld bej , u§e^ a part' of a language 
arts program in communication.. Sinbe much of 'the uni^t call's, for 
surveying and collecting data in the cbmmunityv •the materials 
coulia be used as part of a community studieLS?'-program J 

Grade Level 



\ Th^e authors of the unit believe* thej materials are suitable 
*for \stfudents in middle schools and high schools/ grades 5-12. 

Se^qu^nce and Selection of .Activities by 'the Teachei: and- Students 

, • • ** 

The unit is not intended to be an* acti^vity-by-activity 

sequences learning project. Teacfiers^n4(i^tudents should feel 
free to choose activities according to feeir needs. However, 
at is assumed that teachers and student^S^iJ.^ want' to. develop 
the full sequ'^rfce of the "getting out -and checking out" per- 
ceptions process. .Therefore, the selection of activities will 
hopefully provide ^or experiences .that hot onli^ dl^sclose. their 
stereotypic .images ; but will also provide opportunities to 
check for accuracy , of thotee images. . ' / . 



Abbue the Materials ^ 



I The unit could be usdd without add4.ng theA-Vkit or other 
malferials, although its effectiveness wbuld be. diminished 
sonlewhat. It is recoiranended that you ord^i: the ^-V Kit tcj 
iWqes of China for $15^0o| from: ' ' 

'r ■ 

Center for Teaching International Relations 
Graduate School of International Studies 
'University of Denver 
Denver, Colorado 80210 



Materials for: \ 
China Postcards — Acti\^ity 11 
Chinese Chjildr^ns* LiterSitur.e — Activity 12 
Good Children -j— Activity\l3 

Order from: 

China Books and Periodicals, Inc. 

West Coast Centfer 

2^29 Twenty-^FourtK Street 

San Fraricisco, California 94110 
' *• ^ c 

(see next sheet) ; . 
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tkgjju^i.! ll<i> Jan ,s d mciulxrr oi ihc 



icvivic ^hr j'j:'-H'r ^•ti>a 

» ^».-imuniM »*4r'v a.ij di^ cJno- ifi-'^^^i IKcJ 1 Ug- \s nuisi .ol the 
^l^ic^ ire >ci lu c a- '^>*r > '.oaic* village -n iiurch ( hina ihev are ruh m J 
rUv 'f : iaf^a!<^i lie i;es<rit»Js ^lurdv nc^ people vvho stepped 
rwarJ W 'g . ,«ve.^rrliN tm Uotiperativef anj for the* people s J 

* ">f»-r>unc% L4iire> v.ou'' aa 1 ^vomen 1974 1 39p doth 1 5l) papcf 1 OC/ 
( 1 1 Y ( Ol SIN & urHi-K SKlKltS piescni^ ne^ Jevelupiiienis ,n vilUge 
jn.j worrmun^' '*r 4?'ei ihe i uUural Kevoluiiun women s struggles, 
i-anmg >ucve>st.^ rev • vi( '^i.jrv vomjiiuuce% c^JintMning mental and 



• ' \t.paper> i aj;a.' 
r ' iken . » a > i 1 



• epK' i){e irtpv)e> vsfiuh fu\t a|1peared in Chinese 
^ the pa>i tew v<.ir> One i> ot an unusual 
1, ( h I i > ' ►rder area> ,aiu)ther is about a people's 
i.i t\}c»' >(tc'> v^urke' Ijir'fitle in troni a storv by 



J ',)r III 

-r.'r'^wr! K ' ►vMi v».r Kf Ki' N u pati aluuK tlie great changes m his 
»^ Mnetuv\r U«^avMi troin .ta> iitc these >tories retle^t the struggles of the 
< -1 , ex* , e t>u iCv\>.Kietv 1^74 n6p 1 01) 

IHh & ()IHM< > luKIl S t't lik oit ihc communeN. the struggles 



I ' .T A."ne 1 ' 

Y Vol St. H \l MKKl \Kh.l< 

i J . -t "if !> i en ♦••r e> -r 

- , l,,\f t li 11 1 ' . iC 11 !. tl 

»'V f LUC a. 1 < c I 
. Jra> at'o i' vv.u^ cn an 1 



iiid dcserl areas and to harness water pov^er 
these struggles I'^7: 1^3p 

J doth 1 50 paper 1^)0 

Hk DlUKKjSrOKlES b\ isiau Kuan hung 
h iitused |vit\the s^Hesj desire to build a 
he »eieraa workers and peasants, to break 
.ng 4ik1 til J lu ^uug^k .igaiiisi ( untuLian 
•rkcrs andj to rranstorni fefttions between 
;c ;\e Mos' M f^e stores vCnter .n faclory and machine \lu>p. oaptuntig*^ 
r - spin' .»f '"-e nev^ ludustr.ji jpsurge irjthe citv and tountrv^jde 1975 i 
' J I new I 00 

\m YotN(. >KIPPFK & oiHhK STilUlHS vuidlv present the practical 
f" • Irms '! AAfs -g ren in j v\om(jn in their struggles to overcome 
oNr.civc l-JtWune^ and personal f-Aeaknesses in the pOst-C^utlural 
Kf^.ilot or ^e-od i^*^^ .'7n / doth 1 50 paper l' 00 

POFIjfHY ^ * 

BATTlrb THF HSISH \ KRCHlPELAGO Reportage in Verse bv 
i-ing tsUfigW^ltfAttij. ..er.M. detcnie.bv i^ic Chiiitst fishjng fleet nf the 
HMsiti Isla^T .11 thc^buuil. Ui.ua/seas ot Hainan Island) against 

tKu4c;> d>sfiu^'< 1 ov rlir ftjrmcr I hieu guv-ernnient of Saigon 
; i <p * ' • / new 50 

MOl'NI \INS ( KIMSONH) WIIH/lLOWFRS 16 poems selected frbm^a 
^t/.ievrion bv i . i .ng. It.r ogh rhd poVirayafot iTU)untain s^encj-v and the 
. .ius aspe. rs U^e .'t the troni/er guards the poet tells of the PL \ and 




35 



nov/lls 

IMF lU'lI 1)1 Rn. h\ I lU ( h \ novel rhat gives a deep undersiandmg of 
( h icsr pcisartf dte du- ng tic I ai;(d Reform of the early '50s when two 
k n K r.Mi'ders ippetre \ f\i hma s touiurvside o?ie wanteil to go il 
liable , T"» Kii.M h s timn\ tortunes. the other wanted to build a society 
'»>it Aou 1 '.erelK a. :he pe pie. advancing in stages ff^m mutual aid 
fc iim> tt» ^.ooperacnes j v<»r*vMuncs 1964 573p * 3 95 

km; Yl PAO (1^60) diit.»rt .)graphKal st»)rv ot a poor peasant boy who 
vif/on JeJ bis urr^.U v^ith the militant spirit ot youth agamst landlords and 
}/»pir.csc I'uaders m tf.e h.tfcr pre hberation days 2nd revised edition. 

^Jt'ii: 'SriKoi ARS, liv ( h n/i/u 1 amous IKth Century satirical povel 
y.^. (Mo irK'cni r\ jfTnnario;;.,/srcfii of ( hma and the life of mtellectuals 
/t^ ; f'rnnuMU otrjy*<^niiT>r' ^le^l bv Cheng Shili ta 3rd edition • 5 95 



lo keep up with j'l the exciting develop 
'.erus n \t\ lirerature and vuUure m ( hma. 
Mbs^'i^e ^MlN^^^ l.irfcRATURE 

^Mga/.'tr Some rt :he teanire'* from the last 

fear arc \ncidote'» stones N' essays from the 
}c i$c A«»rks t»t 1 u Msun the scenario to 
parkftn^ Kt\i S'jr w th photi>s excerpts from 
f^tj^hi K»jJ a novel I s Mao Jan, Son^ to 
'he honMh Nat,una) People s < ungress Poems^ 
from HMau«Ni»»nd)<iang \ri>\\ork b> Shanghai 
\^ofkers ( hildren s Art I xhtbition 4 OO/year 

o ^ 



f nil' \n Ki 



Li Yuan-hua who plays the role oJ>Ah l.ien in Song of the^u^qgon 
River tcachfs the workers* amateur theatrical team in a cotton fn\\l 



A 6 REVOLUTIONARY ^PERA | 

^ ' ,1 I' 
MODKRN REVOLU ^p^iARY PEKII^G OPERAS 
(text anti^' nhotos) j 

ON rnt DOCKS, shanghai JockworkJrs discover a hidden enemy Who ha.s 
sabotaged a shipment of seed nee bound for sprirfg planting m ail African 
country Their all out efiort gets the shipment through on seliedul^ 1973. 

silk, 2 00 paper 1,00 

RED UtTACHMhNT Oh WOMhN.A ballet of women s liberation through 
rcvtttntion A peasant woman joins the People's /.ibcratlon Arms dur.ng 
the Ant I' Japanese War of H^^J'i'*^ J"*-^ tTansformed from an individual 

militant into a determined ( ommumsi. With st/ore of imp(jrtani songs 
1972 169p. \ ^''^ ^'^^ paper L50 

rilK RhD LANTERN, (iucrrilla struggle t\f a revolutionary family during 
the VVar'of Resistance 1 he family is porirWd Us a revolutionary fighting 
unit 1972 98p. \ , silk 2 50 paper 1.25 

SIlACIllAPANG Through intuiive ahd c^)(^'peralion a peasant village 
successfully resists the Japanese and collabWationjsi KiMT army, Willi 
score 1972 101 p. I 25 

SONG .OF DRAGON RIVHR. Peasants fro/n\ the Dragon Kivcr lUigade 
Hood their wheat crop s;icrificing it for ?1 n<?\v, dam so that the whole 
commune can get water to turn drought lai/d^nto rich harvest land 1972 
56p ^ ' • silk 2.00 paper 1 00 

TAKING TIGKR MOUyrAIN BY STRA'^KGY. A revolutionary *hero 
outwits the enemy and leads the p(;oplc to victory over the "Chiang 
Kai shek Chque " 1971. 1 1 3p' • sUk 2,50 paper 1.25 



CR1T1C1SA\: To I'ind Men Truly Great and Noblc-I learted. We Must Look 
Here m the Present. In praise of "Takin^Tigcr Mountain by Siraicgy." .50 
STOklhS OL THE OPhRASt In 4 booklets The Red Lantern. Shachia 



pang 



raking l igcr Mountain, Red Wt>men s Detachment. 



eat?fr 25 



(iWiRA.ON RECOKDS-33-i/3r|Hn LP's 

ON TIIK DOCKS. 4 rctord SCI 10" 
RED DETACHMENT OF WOMKN- 3 rccord.scc l 2" 
RED-LANTERN. 3 record set 12" ' N 
SONG OF DRAGON RIVER. 4 record set. 10" ' 
TAKING TIGER MOUNTAIN BY STRATEGY. 3 record set 12" 
SCENFS FROM MODERI^ CHINESE OPERA & BALLET. 4 record set 
W ^ 7.95 



7 95 
8.95 
8.95 
7.95 
8.95 
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A 7 CHILDREN'S CORNKR 




FOR YOUNGER CHILDREN 

BILLOWS FbRKYe \ tw)Iorrul. adventure stor\ ot rtic women s seaborne 
aiihiia ot* i angkjngvu IsijnJ 1V75 4()p new 50 

GOOO CtliLDKI'N A puture t>i>ok in color ot sl)ort episodes teaching 
vourten kindness. heJptulness. and Looperiiion 1974 38p * new 50 

HUANCj CHI-^UANG. a Hero to Remember, I he story of a poor peasant 
boy whj) grows up and joins the (.h^nese volunteers in Korea, giving his life 
tor fhe micrnationil struggle agiinst imperialism 1V72 / 35 

I .AM ON DUTY. TODAY \ g.M»d girl helps her <ejchcr take <arc of the 
vljvs 1^66 * . " 35 

LI rrt£ CHINC & HI r/l't.uafd the Cornfield \ diied ind Illustrated by 
Kj Vu fseng (hng<b,han 
rf]<r contrad *.tJons of guardifi 

LirrLt PALS llluili^atton 



.I'l^smjifig cvervdai 
'^«.(oines| and domghumcw 



ji^i sheng How two young children solve 
g the tommufie\ cornfield IV74 50 

b\ { in Wan tsui A book tor young children 
iiid plav like feguldr bathing. " "washing 
>rk ♦.drefulU* ' 1974 50 

LirrLlh SlSIhKS J)l' IHK CRASbLANI), \ iarge tornut pn^fure l)ook, A 
Hue s<jor\ wbah UHcs pla*-e*iii Mongolia about two sisters who brave a 
snowstorm protCt^tiAg thcj^ir tfommune's sheep 1^73 ct 2 95 p 1,25 

SKA(FLt!)>VER. -u>rv bv \ <i *>ung-yen, illustrations t*y (.hen \ en mng*The 
beauimijiy illustrated storv ot Little Red dunrds in a south Chma coastal 
jllagcyfho untoCer a sctrcl enemv agent Peking. 1975 70p. new Loo 

rWO PKACOCKS, Ibroc I it^!t Ked*C;uards of Ui njtionahiV in Yunnan, 
Province rai>e peavotks to give U} the PLA Striking illustratiohl' 1975 

new ,5P 

lOR OLDER CHILDREN 

rHL CALL Of rilL I LMJ(.LING. iU Mao j,iii. Ik^utifully illustratid. 
thtx: st'ffics give .in intirniit look at the life of ihildrcn in the countryside 
of northern ( hina I ht inim rnes^gc is that (Juna'Sf youngsters /arc 
growing up T'> pui ' we ^ b'*tiiir< *l " 1974 64 p / 50 

RKKiHr RhO SfAK \n iV^ittng taie ot a young boy who finds himself 
on his own when his fath(//r kivcs on the Long March ai>d his mother is 
martyred bv ftic local Un<Mord and the Japanese 1974. 142 p, 1.00 
GOING TO SCHOOL, t'^v Kuan Hua A young boy in pre-libcration China 
;s denied an education Wnen (he 8th Route Army liberates the village^ the 
*peasants vet up cheir own|sthot>l and the boy finally gets his chance to go 
to uhool niuNt rated l*^7ife S5p new .50 

LjgTLE SOLDIER CUmc KA-TSE. An c\Litin|r story of a young scout 
fiir the 8th U4)ute Artm jnd lits triend, a village girl, who cooperated in 
guerrilla a^.tlv^tlcs 1964^ 118 p * 1.00 

MONKtY SUBDL'hS jrilh WHirE-BONh DEMON. B^scd on an episode 
trom / /»»' V'j/j^ri»*ijif (' /|f/ tht Ucif. us hercJ monkey defies the powers that 
be Ikauttttit line Jravjijni^s m traditional Chinese style make this a book for 
parents as vscll js\h»lilrcn 1975 I 10 p. 1.50 



NORMAN BETHUNE IN CHINA, a picture book with tine drawings and 
short text on the Canadian doctor who cared for the wd^dexi 'during 
Chirfti's civil war Peking, 1975. 114p * ne\^ .75 

THL 'RAINBOW ROAD. By llu ( hr. Story of the courage and foolhardi 



ncss of three Tibctah boys Mio 



high Himalayas, lost t^cir w;^y an I were eventually rescucd'by mcnifjers of 



the PI. A 1966 1 58 p 

SHEPHERD BOY HAI WA. ky II 
vital message for the 8tl} Route 
Using his resourcefulness, lie fma 
76 p. 



t off on a peak'^tcihng adventure m the 



L25 

idNliaii,>A young be^y is entrusted with a 
\riny, but he is, caught by the eiieiii) . 
y succeeds in delivering the letter. 1974.» 

I .50^ 



WANG KUEI AND LI HSIANGHSIANG. By Li Cjii, A popular revolu- 
tionary ballad of two young peasant lovers finally reunited a(ter a long and i 
succjessful guerrilla struggle ugainst landlord power j In rhytiicd couplets^ 
,.1954 34 p ' * ; I i.OO 

REVOLUTIONARY COMIC BOOKS, black &^w^iite illuJ... brief text, 
1. The Cock Crows at Midnight, 2. Commander Yang's Young Pioneers, 
3 Ijighting North and South. 4 Immortal Hero Yapg Kcii-s/c. 5 Mine 
Warfare, 6 Red Women's Detachment. 7. Tqnncl Warfare each .50 



CHILDREN'S RECORDS-SUNG IN fHINESE 
10 inch 33-1/3 rpm LP> 

^ ' ' I A 

M-1008 Chtsing che'Truck. children's drama ' 
M-950 I Love Pejcing's Tien An^en, songs sung by children 
M-1003 Songs of the tittle Red Guards, songs Sung by children 



1.95 
L95 
L95 



POSTCARD SETS 



Peking «Zoo 75. Pandas 1 00. Children's Palace Shanghai I .75; Children's 
Palace Shanghai II ,75. Children's Toys .75. Lanterns LOO 



PAPERCUTSETS 



PC-453 Children on the Commune 
PC-5 34 Pandas at Play 
PC-535 Children Playing Ping Pong 
PC-55rChildren at Work ' » 
PC'555 Children's Gymnastics 
PC'559 Children's Wushu. 
PC-575 Children of China's Nationalities 



POSTERS-in cfblor 50^ each 

P6'055 Book Distribution for Childrei 
P6-057 Children in th« Reading Roo 



' 1.00 
1.00 
1.00 

J. 00 
1.00 
1,00 
,50 



P6i072 Children are good 
P6-073 Children's PaUceS 
P6'078 Children Performing for Btefi Other in the Countrj^side 



P6-055 




P6-057 




P6-072 




OVERVIEW OF ACTIVITIES 



. . Section One: Images and Me ^ 
- \ ^'-^ 

Adtivity'l - • • , " Behind Our Eves " 

Introductibn to ,perception/misp6rception Asks students to look 
at' geometric figured drawings and optical illusions to illus- 
trate that our perceptions 'can b e misleadihg. 

Actj.vity 2 . 4. V ^- * . . ^ / The Woman 

Ufe^s famous drawing used J^y psychologist E.G. Boring to 
•dem'fenstrate the* i4npoi:ta];ice of programming in pe;cception. 

Activity 3 \ .... \ ....... ^ . Rumor 

Rumorl clinic experiment devised by Gordion Allport and . Leo Post- 
man in the 1940 's. Illustrates the^ dimension of selectivity 
of, p^rr:eption. * ^* • ^ ' i» 

Activity 4 . . " Ho-Hum. Interesting Fact, That's A Problem! " 
i'orced-choice format for getting*xOMt percept iohs. Demonstrates 
differing percep^tions. of the^ same ^information among students. 

Activity 5.^. . . ... . . .* . . What Are Stereotyped ? 

.Thi.s activity channels the^ study &f perceptio'n into stereo- 
typing. Students are asked to apply labels to certain 
national a^id ethnic groups to discover the concepit. 



^ Section Twb; Images of China 



Activity 6 . . . " When I Think of China I Think of >m . " 

This activity, designed as a pretest of images about China, 
asks students -to list' things that'. come 'to iftind when they think 
> of , China , " - - ' ' 

Activity 7 . . . . . My Images 

Employs semantic d^if ferential forma't to pretest images. 

Activity 8 . . " Draw Me A Picture 

Pretests f(V students* images of Chinese people by having 
theln draw stick figures of the Chihese. ^ 

Activity 9 . Chinfese GreetincH^Cards 

Studen't6 list stereotypes of the Chinese in the process of 
viewing a series of contemporary greeting cards of t)ie, Chinese . 

- viii ' , ; 



Activity 10. * *; Wri'^e K Story 

. Students' are given a list ^of conunohly ^used English words 
from which they are to write stories about the, Chinese . 
Used as a way for students to express their iinpressions of 
China and its people. ' ■ - " . 

Activity li ....... * China Postcards • . . 

Pretests for student images hy asking them to choose scenes 

•from China that 'they think are "typical" or "representative^' ^ ' 

Discussion' follows as to what "representative" means. 

r 

Acti^ty 12. . 1' Chinese Children's Literature 

Follow up to pretests. Students check their own images o*f 

the CHinesa by examing drawings Chinese artists have done of the'. ^ 

Chinese. 

Activity 13.; . Good Children * 

Students discover some PRC values and check out images they have 
by ,unraveling the sequences to several picture stories from ^ ^ 
China. • ^ 

^ ' . . >- ^ 

Activity '14 ! Comparing ^Images 

Can be used as an excellent follow up t'o Chinese Greeting Cards 
activity V- Uses. PRC d^ta to check the images. 

Activity 15 v . . .' . . Which Is 'china ? . 

Activity useful in breaking stereotyped images of China's 
^ographjf'by sKgwing diverse pi^rtures of China. 

Activity^rie Faces 

Diverse set of drawings by Chinese artists showing the variety 
of Chinese people. Helps break the image ^:hat "Chinese look 
alikp.''' T . ' . ^ 

'Activity 17 ."^ ^. .Picture Search. 

Using pictures from PRC periodicals, students are asjked to , 
point 'out their perceptions of what is "strange "**in the pictures. 
Then students are asked to "reverse the 'context and hypothesize 
about what inight -be "strang^^" .to outsiders about their own 
coipmunity. * ^' • " ' ^ , - 

1/ ; .. - 

Activity 18 . . . .6, . . . . . . Checking Perceptflons 3 Ways " . 

Viewing the same pictures ,^ three groups of students ppint out 
what is "strange" and familiar, what is "like us" and "not ^ 
like us," and what shcw^s diver3ity in thf slides. 

14 ^ ^ . 
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Activity 19 . . Art and Value's • 

Uses contrasting. art forms 'from revolutionary China to illu^- 
,trate how we carf be trapped into certain images. • 



Section Three: Looking at Images* ^ o 

Activity 20 .- What' V^as Taught — And What I Caught About ^China 
Uses satirical essay to illustrate hew misperceptions .can 
become part of the "context" about China., 



u 



Activity 21 : . . ." Hew to Tell Your Friends from the Japs ' 
^^Student's look at stereotyping in one* of its most' extreme form^ 
in this news article written shortly after the bombing of 
Pearl Harbor in 1941. ^ * . " ^ . 

Activity 22 . Images of the Chinese and Japanese through 

' gallup Polls ^ , « ^ ' , 

, Students hypothesize .about why ^percept ions chang.e over time 
using Gallup Polls. . . / 

Activity 23 China and Japan in Texl^books 

Activity which helps ^students develop the skill pf recognizing 
ethnocentric lines in textbooks they use in schools^nt 

Activity 24 , Image Search 

Students collect evi,dence that images of the CJiinese exist in 
their. own community. ' , ' , ' 

Activity 25 ....... • Beliefs and linages , 

Perception test which can be used to follow up on what Students 
have learned from the unit . ^ ^ 




, NOTES 



ISee' .especially , th^ fqllowiiig' works for 5t:udying ^bout uStereo- 
^ .types": - . ' .^ ; ' . 

'Walter Lippman, Public Opinion (New York: Harcourt , 
Brace and cfc.., .1922). ^ 

Gordon Allport , The^ NatUre of Prejudice - (New . York: 
Doubleday and 'Co., 1958). 

' • .Milton Rokeach', Beliefs. Attitudes and Values tSan 
Fjranci'sco: Jossey— Bass, ^Inc. , 1968)'. \ - 

S.E. Asch, Social Psychology (New York: Brent ice-Hall , * 
1952) . , , ^ . • . . */ ' 

2s^I. Hayakawa, "Recogjaizing Stereoty^pes as Substitutes ' for 
TObuqTi.t . Review of General Sema'ntics . (1950), pp. - 208-210 

3jerome -S. -Bruner., Jagquiline J. Goodnow,, and George A.- 
Austin, A study of Thinking MNew Yoirlt: ^ John Wiley and Sons, 
1956) , p.l2 . ' . ^ ^ • - 

,4 Harold R. Isaafcs, Images of Asia (New, York: Harper and Row, 
1.972) , p. xviii. 

-^Below ife a partial listing of, theoretical works on the jnature 
of power and"*^groups in ethnic and racial relations: 

• Oliver Cox, Cast^. Class and Race (New X^^rk: . Modern 
Reader, 1948). . \ ^ . ^ , * , > ' 

Frantz Fanon; A Dying Colonialism (New York:' Grove 
Press, ^-^1965);: , -C^ ^ . 

R.ff.' ^'ranklin and Solomon Resnik, The Political Economy 
of Racism (New York: Holt , ^Rinehart & Winston, 1973). 

^Gehard Xen§ki, -Power and Privilege: A Theory b'f .Social 
Stratification (New York: \McGraw-Hill , 1971). : 
\^ ^ R.A. Scherijierhorn, Comparative Ethnic Relations: - A Frame- 
work £or Theory, and Reseaxcb (New Yorkt Randoin House, 1970).^ 

^The word "new" is i;sed -here * and in follovfing* text in quotation 
marl^s ]3ecau^e information mky be new^ to a person only in the 
context that it ha9 new meaning for him, not merely because he 
Ka3 n^ej befen ex'pose^ to 'it ^pfore. 

' r''^ ■ ' c ' 

^For example, see the following: - 

^Harold R. Isa;acs, Images of Asia (New York: Harper , and 
kow\ 1972) . . ; ... 

. David C. King* Peifbeption/Misperception: ^Chlna/U:S,A. . 
mixed media clasisroom kit', (New York: " Schloat Productions, 
1973), Center for Global Perspectives. / ^ \, 

V> - ' ' • - xi - 

• ■ ■ ■' ■ 
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Title : B5|[IND OUR EYES 

Ij>troductio| 

% 

There i|\va .Chinese ^oveth that says, "We see what is • 
behind our ey^." This first activity introduces Students to 
the cpncept o^)erception by illustrating thfe ide^a that it is ' 
not our eyes tmit are to blame when we inaccurately view objects 
but rather "our mnds . 

Ob^iectives : 

' ' ' a\\ • ' . ^ 

students will e:iamlfie 10 figures to distinguish, between, what 

thev perceive as rdatlity and what ^s reality. 

Students will state l^pqtheses about the implications of mis- 
perceiving other people. 

Procedure ; 

Step 1: Ask<?^tude^ts to read Handout 1, "To Students:" . 

'Step^^2:- While they \re reading, write tjie' proverl) on the^ 
chaUc^oarSf: '^We see what'\s behind our eyes." 

$tep 3:! Ask for /^volunteers to explain what they think. tHe 
proverb means. Don ^t^ spend , too much time on* this. If students 
seem puzzled or if* they don't steem to know, explain that, you'll 
come back to the quotation later and go right on to Step 4. 

^ • Step 4: Explain to the students that the figures 1-10 
^n Handout 2 illustrate ona interpretation of the proverb.- 
Here is' a guide for taking students through the figuaf^s: 

Figure 1 ' ' r ^ ' ] 

Which of the two horizontal lines is longer? 

ANSWER: Both linfes are the same length.. ^What causes ,us to Be 
r misied is ijot' clearly understood", ittiychoiogists tell us that 
We^ are influenced by the other lines' in the drawing which lead 
us to make wrong guesses . abbut what we perceive. 

Figure 2 ^ 

Are the horizontal lines straight? 
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ANSWER: Yes, even though they appear to be bent. The illusion 
is caused, in part, by our interpretation of the lines in 
context with the other lines. 

Figure 3 . ^ 

Are the horizontal lines straight? , * ' , ' 

♦ 

ANSWER: Yes. (Same reason as given * for Figure 2) 

Figure 4 ' - c • 

Does the square h^ve straight sides or are they bowed inward? 

'ANSWER: The square nas straight sides, even though we pejjceive 
them as beiijg bowed.' 

Figure 5 , ^ ^ . ' 

Is the cube facing left Or right? ^ ^ 

ANSWER: Possibly, bo-th^ways. Our perc^eptions keep changing. 

figure 6 - ' ^ . ' 

Which way* through the coils — left or right? • ' - . 

ANSWER: . Poss.ibly ,» both ways. Our perceptions keep changing 
Figure 7 ' ^ 

Db you'see a flight of "stairs or an ovejrlianging cornice? 



V 



ANfSWER:, Possib^ly , 'both . Our percept iojis keep changing. 

^Figure 8 ' . ' ^ ^ ^ 

Do-^ yom perceive movement in this draWir^ig? 

*ANSwEr\ Mofet t)eople do. because Qf the finvoiiintary hioveihent of ^ 
the eye . • i - c , ' : ^ " " 

Figure' 9^* , ^ ' ^ ' i " * 

Is this a *^ossible figure" or an "imppssibie" one? Follow^ 
the stairs around and try *to determinej'whe'ther^ they're, going. up 
or down. ' ' 

Figure 10, 

Is this a "possible figure" or ^an "imjbossible " one? Try to 
imagine what the triangle would look k-'X^Q in a three-dimensional 
plane. ' ^ ' , - . 

. • 19 
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Debriefuig: 

1) ., Hdv could the figures be used. to illustrate the point that 

"seeing^ is not believing?** 
* *' » . 

2) . How ^o you explain why you might have. been "fooled" by 

some of the figures? 

%^ \ C * ' ^ ' V 

3) . Can you suggest what'' the .Qiinese proverb means after ' 

having viewed th^ 10 figures?'* (One possible interpretation 
would b^^ that th^ sourpe of our illusions and mis'percep- 
tions must be sought in the brain, not in the eye.) 

4) . Suggest some problems that might arise when you misperceive 

other people • In other 'words , ^what things might happen 
because y^u thought you say something in another person 
that* wasn't ^eally tKere? Suggestion: ask students to 
write stories ^bout these" problems . • • • 



it, 
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HANDOUT 1 



IMAGES OF CHINA 



JDENT 1:4 



\ 



To Students : 

This is a book ^^bout you and how you see othd|r people. 
Specifically, ft* isy^a series of - activities that- can help_ 
you check out some images you may have of China and the Chinese 

c 

There will be some reading for you to do. For the^most 
part, however, the activities in the book ask you to do things 
like study and analyze pictures ^nd other kinds of information, 
write down things you noticfe about the ways you may be seeing 
the Chinese, and go out into your community to bring back 
objects and inforipation to your classroom. 

r 

By the time you are finished doing most of the activitie'a 
you should find that you have acquired some new ways of looking 
at the Chinese and at other groups of people as well. « 



V 
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Title ; , THE WOMAN 



Iritrpduct ion :^ ^ 



BEHIND OUR EYES introduced students to the idea that what 
, we perceive can be misleading. This activity demonstrates the 
importance of programming .or preconditioning us to jiq^ceive 
certain things . * ' 

The drawing used in this activity was first used for 
'/^psychological purposes in 1930 by E.G. Boring. (See E.G. 
Boring, "A New , Ambiguous Figure," American JournaJL of Psycho - 
logy , 930, p. 444.) 5 

'^"^iJectives; ^ 



biJecti^ 



Students will view three^^drawings , 'two of which wil^ serve to ^ 
precondition or prog r ain J ^hem to images of a woman\ 

St^dent^ , will 'discuss the implications of the 'activity for • 
forming images of national, cultciral an^a ethnic groups. 

Matferiafs and equipment ; Make transparencies of the thr;ee ^ 
^drawings oa^ pages .12'-- 14, overhead projector, screen. • 

Time: - 20.min\ites ^ . - * ^ 

PrOxredure : ' • ■ , ' 

-V ' step 1: %sV: one *half of- the class to stand up anc^ f^e 
away from the scr^fen. Tell grou'p seated that you are abput ^ 
to show them a* drawing on, the screen which^ they should study^' 
silently £c5r about 5 seconds. Show transparency A to sea'ted 
group- for no longer than 5 seconds ,t then turn off |>ro3'ector. - 
Ask group, that wa^ standing to turn around and b^ \seate<i^. , 

7* Step 2: *Ask^ group tha,t was seated in^Step 1 to stand up*^ 
and faqe away from tlje screeiV^' Tell group seated, that you are" 
r^bput to show tiiem a drawing pn the screen which 'they should 
^^tudy foi>^ about S^'^seconds Show transparency B to seated group 
for no.l6ng.er than 5 seconds, t}^en turn. off projector. Ask 
group |hat was ^standing to turn around and be se^ted/^ 

^ Step 3: Show entire class transparency C. ^ ^ ^ 



4 
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Discussion : ' ^ . 

1) How many" students* see an old woman? How many see a 
young woman? Both?, Usually ,> most people in the first group see 
the young woman and most people in the second group seq the old 
woman because they were preconditioned or programmed to do so. 

,Ask people in each group to explain to persojis in the other group 
where the outline of "their " 'woman is. Pass out copies^ of^^the 
'first two figure for this purpose. 

2) . What would it mean to say some of you were PROGRAMMED 
to see -one woman or the other? ' • , ' • 

3) \ Wh^t implications might this programming haVe for us 
m forming images of peoples in other national, cultural or-^ 

ethnic groups? (Control of what we see is important. It 'fe 
also important to look at' what "locks" us into seeing one thing 
to the exclusion of other things.) . 
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4 ' • . ■ . 

Title : RUMOR ' j. 

Introduction : ^ 

In THE WOMAN students ^ctould begin to see how much program- 
ming or preconditioning can influence what ,we see • The much- 
. used techrjique in this activity is based upon experiments 
cbnducte'd by .Allport and Pos^tman in the United States in the 
;L940's'. * • ' 

, ■ . ■ ■ ■'[ ' ■ * 

Objectives' : 

Students will look ,a^^ picture .then pass along their percep- 
tions of it to gt^ier students. 

Students will discuss which elements in the picture were omitted 
and whiten were added by the students as the story was passed 
alor;g'".^ • ' , 



Students will focus, discussion on the selectivity of pferceptions. 

Materials: Handout 3 or a picture of your choosing taken from 
a current magazine.* 

Time : One- class period . * • ' ' 

Pxbcedure ; * ' . * . 

Step 1: * \ Choose six* students to^^be reporters Choose one 
studisnt .£ o be doorkeeper. Sfenc^ the six reporters O^t Of the. room 
and explain to the group that they w^ill new have a chance ^^to 
see vhat , happens to a story as it is- 'told ^^nd ritold. When 
introducing the clinic to the rest of the class you might 
say something like this: 

Thi^ is a demonstration to show you how a rumor* grows -as it * . 
travels. Six volunteers have been picked ±o act as re^prters.' 
A picture will be shown to *you< to study. We 'will .^call ^ip tTi^ 
-f irst: reporter , who will be the only one of the six/:to see' the 
./pidtui:^ with ybuf . He'"' wiJ^JL study it, and then' tell the next ;> 
reporter as much as, he can remember f^om the picture.^' Tiien 
'reporter number 2 (anyone of the reii\?inififc( ^iv^) wili^ repeat 
the "story to reporter number 3, and so on/ .tint il each reporter 
has* had ''a chance, to tell the Btory.^ As the reporf is passed 
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on from person to person, Wy4 will watch to see what changes take 
place in the story as it is passed "along • After the Reporters 
have finished, we will begin a. discussion on why the changes in 
the story were made. ' * ' " . 

Step 2:- Show 'the group Handout 4 (or your pii:ture) • 
About 60 seconds of exposure to the picture will do. Caution 
the rest of the class not to laugh, coiranent or*" coach the report- 
ers ih any wSy during. the demonstration. Also^ be. sure that, 
the reporters talk loudly enough for the entire group to hear. 

Step 3: Ask the doorkeeper to bring in' reporter #1. 
Let him look at the. picture fpr about 30 seconds. Then ask hijn 
to turn the picture over, face down on a table. 

Step 4: Call in reporter #2, but don't let him 3ee the 
picture. Asjc reporter* #1 to describe the sgene irt the picture. 

o 

. step 5V Bring in reporter #3.. Ask reporter #2 to .repeat 
the story he has- just heard from reporter #1* . * 

Step 6: Co'ntinue uijtil each reportet has heard. and retold 
the story. J .Let reporter #6 tell the whole group his version 
pf the story hold him by reporter #S. - 

Debriefing : . ^ " ' 

\ Focus the discussion on selectivity pf perception. 

* A 

\ 1). ^What elemen-ts i^ the picture were omitted as the ^ ' 
story was told and retold? 

\ - . * * 

\) . What was added to the stqry as it was passed* along? 
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Tit le t 



HO-HUM,. INTERESTING FACT% THAT'S A PROBLEMl 



Introduction : ; \ ' « , ' \ ' ^ ^' , . .% 

, This activity poihts toward another imp03;tant dimension of 
perception the same data is perceived differently by different 
people. This principr^ is so simple, it njay seem ludicrous. 
However^, ipan^^ people tend to forget it. When som^ people 
perceive, something as a probl'em, others seem dumbfounded ^about 
why they see\it that way. An. essential part of the perception 
process is selectively perceiving^ so as to construct "reality" 
as you see it. Accordingly, this activity ^can be used to build 
•on the rumor tlinic experience* to demonstrate^ hovJ^ selectivity 
of perception .leads to "one of three forced-choice- reactions in 
students . - \ 

Students are presented with 10 pieces of data on slides. 
As they view them, they are to^ react in cine of three ways: ^ 
HO-HUM/ INTERESTING FACT, OR THAT'S A PROBLEM* • 

Objectives : ^ • ' 

Students will respond to e^ch slide in one^of three ways: * V' 
Ho-Hum,' Interesting Fact , That's A Problem. , ^ ^^ '\ 

Students will ?fescuss how the. pieces of data elicit a vaa^fety 

of responses: * ' ' ' ' - 

- . , » <• ' ^ 

Time : ^45 minutes . , . 

Materials ;' Reproduction o£ the following chart ' 
on a chalkboard or transparency: 



4- 



"Ho-Hum 



"Interesting Fact" 



"That's a Problem! 



. Card No. 1 
Card No-. 2 

' Card No'-. 3 
.Card No. '4 
Card No. 5 
Card No. 6 
Card No. 7 

, Card No. 8 
Card No. 9 
Card No . 10 



*Format for this- activity was suggested, by John Haas, School of 
Education, University of Colorado. , • > . ' 

- 18 - • ' ' . , \ 
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Procfedure: 

" ' T / ^ 

* - r 

Step 1: As Students, examine each slide ask them to react 
by raising_their hands in one of three ways:' "Ho-Hum - if 
the slide doesn't seem of much interest' to them, "Interesting, 
Fact" - if it's ah interesting slide, "That's A Problem" -^if 

you think the slide shows a problem. 

< * • 

Step 2: Compile a 'class .response* on the cl\alkboard or * 
transparency. ^ 

Step 3: Go back through each and ask for reasons for the 
differing perceptions of the silides. 



**Slides available in A-V kit. An alternative would be to 'maTce' 
up your own statements^ Here are a few examples of statements 
you might make up for use in thi3 - 'act ivity : 

1. There are more than 800 million people in China. 

2. China is ruled by people in the Chinese , Communist Party. 

* 3 . etc • ' ^ ' , 
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Title : WHA^T ARE STEREOTYPES? 
Introduction : , , 

The preceding activities in this unit ^ve eitliphasized 
four important aspect^ of jJ^rceptioa: - 1). p^ceptions can 
be misleading, 2). prpgramming affects our perceptions, 
3*) . we 'selectively perceive things by adding and omitting 
data, 4). perceptions \of the* same thing differ among people 



/ 



What Are Stereotypes ? , focuses our study of perception' more 
specifically by asking sWdents to examine the phenomenon of 
stereotyping At the conclusion of this activity students 
should be able to list some ^dimensions of ste^eqtyping as a 
part of their perceptual process'. ' 



Objectives : 



W 



Students 'will associate cd^tain racial and. ithnic group with a 
list 'of adjectives. 

Students will define stereotyping,. 

Materials : Handout 4 5 ^ 

Time: one cla&s period 

Procedure : v ; 

Step 1: Ask students ''to br4ak into groups of -four to six. 

^ Step 2:^ Distribute copies of Handout 4 to each group. 

. Step 3: Each small group should identify the ra)^.ial and 
national groups according to characteristics under the adjectives 
list. More than one adjective may be used to describe any one 
group. The results do not l^ave to reflect the actual beliefs 
of each group. The responses can b^ what students believe to 
be common stereotype^s of the particular natic^al group. Adjec- 
tives not included in the list maty be used. BEFORE ANY PARTICU- 
LAR RACIAL OR NATIONAL GROUP IS CHARACTERIZEe/, A MAJORITY MEM- 
BERS OF THE GROUP MUST AGREE TO THE AbJECTIVfS USED. * 

Step .4: One member of each small' group' should be selected 
to record decisions of the grpup. 



TEACHER 5:2 

♦ 4 

Step 5:' Spend about 10 ^minutes asking each' recorder tg 
snare* the lists of adjectives agreed upon by the small groups. 

Step 6: DISCUSSION \ ' , 

1) • Did some of you find this activity difficult? If so, ex- 

plain Vhy. If not', why not? , , - ^ ' 

2) . What is a stereotype?' (A stereotype is a rigid category 

used in perceiving people on the basis of a single charac- 
teristic. 'From this single characteristic, it is assumed 
that they possess a number of associated "traits and behayior 
patterns^ Stereotypes often contain a kernel of truth, 
' surrounded by a -complex set of distortions and fantasies. 

3) . When do stereotypes become abusive *<^f the group t^ey are 

supposed to describe? 

4) . how can sterotypic {Perceptions of people be misleading? 

5) . ' What part does pr^ogramming play in the formation of 

stereotypies? . " . ' 

6) . What part does selective, perception play in stereotyping? 

7) .' Wha,.t would" have happened in your group if the rule for 

deciding which adjectives to u3e would have stated that f. 
you must reach consensus before a final -.decision (i.e.;, 
total agreement >among group tnembers)? 

8) '. What do you t'hink is important in learning about stereotypes? 

« < ,• , • , . 

Step 7: To prepare for -comparing the data, distribute- the 
handout "Racial Stereotypes and One Hundred College Students." 
Ask students to-compare clasS results with the study. 



HANDOUT 4 



STUDENT '5 



WHAT ARE STEREOTYPES? WORD LIST 



Ajnericans * 

Chinese 

Englisji 

Germans 

Irish 

Arabs 

Itai'ians 

Jews 

BlaAs 

Mexicans 



tradition-lov.ing . 
very religious 



artistic 
cruel 

extremely nationalistic 
ignorant 

imitative ' ' ' 

impulsive ; 

industridus 

intelligent 

lazy 

loyal to faniily ties . 
materialis-tic 
fond of spicy food 
mercenary . t 
mus;Lcal 

pleasure-loving 
pugnacious 
quick-tempered 
. reserved 

scientifically minded 

shrewd 

sly 

sportsmanlike - 

i superstitious 
-i 22 - 



HANDOUT 5 



STUDENT 5:4 



"Racial Stereotypes and One Hundred College Students" 



Look at the following study conducted by Katz and Braly in 
1933.1 Compare your answers ^in the small group with the results 
below. . (Only the-^two characteristics receiving the highest 
percentage of agreement are gjLven.) 



Americans — industrious (48%) and intelligent (47%) ^ 

Chinese ~ superstitious (34%) and sly* (29%) 

.1 ^ 

ErtSlish — sportsmanlike (53%) and intelligent (46%) 

Germans — scientifically minded (78%) and industrious (65%) 

^ Irish — pugnacious (45%^and quick-tempered (39%) 

Italians — artistic (53%) and impulsive (44%) 

Japanese — intelligent (45%) and industrious (43%) . 

Jews — shrewd (79%) and mercenary, (49%) 

Negroes ^ — superstitious (84%) and ^lazy. (75%)- 

Arabs . — cruel (47%) and very religious '(26%) • 



Katz aad Braly, |'Racial Stereotypes of One 'Hundred ^College 
Students," Jouirndl of Abnormal and Social Psychology , ' 28: 
280-90. 
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Section Two: IMAGES OF CHINA 
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Section Two: IMAGES OF CHINA 



To Teachers,: 



'This ^ectiort of.the^unit consists of ways to pre-test 
students* stereotyjJTc images of the Chinese. Ijt can help 
them apprly some of the knowledge' they gained about .stereo- 
typing* from Section Onej. 

It is^ not necessary \to use all of the activities in this 
section. However, it ia suggested that you select activities 
from both those labeled rA*^* and those labeled "B*" The "A" 
pages are pretests tor images of the Chinese. The ""B" .pages 
are follow-up activities \t.CL check out the accuracy of the 

nages elicited .:trom .4:he pretests. If only the pretest? were 
u^§d^ tl^e^e, would be.th^ danger that existing stereoi:ypes 
,wo\§rd sinjjgiy'fce rej.nfo^:ced*br .even »new ones cheated without 
' qppbrt unities , tojdheck for ac'curacy. ' ■ 



V 



Title ; WHEN 'I -THINK' .0^* tHIN^:, I'*Tto^,6F . . '•. ..^y ... ^ . 

Irttroductibn: --' ^ • " I ' * . - ' 

* •'. ■■ «'•' ^ ' -<■ ' 

•/ 'rhi$' act'iy,ity is . designed as^ a pretest for images of • 
China. an8' its people* ~. . , ^ / *• ■'. 

, Students Vili li^t phr^eg de scribing^ what thfey think of ^^hea 
they think about ^hixia.c T • . 

Time -: ^Q- minutes^* • \ V \ . . *rV 



•Prpcedure ? . ^ ' * • ^ . ^ . • ' 

* V: • • * ' : ^ / • * " ■ • • ' 

StejJ 1: Ask students to "write 4^^^ 'i^ two-word" 

phrases. what they "tKink p^f China Phra^se the question like 

-tHis-: WHEN. YOU THINK OF CHINA, WHAT.COMKS TO MjiHD? . 

What. do the Chinese look like? - ^ » ' 

.'What;. kinds of activities do th^-Chihese engage in? \ ' ' 

What do their houses and clothes Iqok- like? ; - , 

Whaf is'the natur^ar setting ^ like? ^. / , / \ 

What*s important ^to the. Chinese? .: - - ' 

Step 2: . Spend>^a f ew:miJiutes eOl^iicltihg re^pon^es from 
students. Be careful not to dLritiit^idate; This activity" 
designed to get out images not .to * judge ^them. Students 
quickly catch on if you put them downV - 



■ ' ■ - TEACHER 7:1 

>TitJe t hfy IMAGES 

Intro^udtion :^ • ' . . *' • 

' . !^ - ■ . • ^ , 

'Wy Imaged" represents an additional way of pretesting-' ' • 
yoyxx stnadents ' stereotypic images of the Chinese* Yo\r may-. , ^ 
^wisli a, numerical score for each of the word pairs , ' \ 

for t^he etjiir'd* class. This data would be valua^jLe to!^.lsefep 
untili.^the .end 'of the unit to see if scores have (Changed/ " 

. .Gb iectives ; * - \ • . . > \ 

students ^Will,; circle a number from 1 to, 7 on a survey -^pf word 
pairs about .the' Chinese. * . 

Students will compare (point out similarities and^ difference?)* 
*numericfal 'scores between the two surveys. ' ^' ' - 

Materials ; Instruction to "My Images"; Handouts l^ — ' * * - 

^ Time. ; • 3p, minutes . . ' 

• ^ . ' • 

Procedure ; ^ , .^^^ " ^ ' *. 

X ' ' ^* I ' • 

* step 1; ^' Pas.s out instructions for "My Images." Answer:^ , , 
questions about procedure 's explained on the sheet . ' - T 

Step 2; Ask class to fill out Hando.ut -6. / \ v • 

Step 3; Compile class scores on each of the wor,d ^^airs 
OR compile class scores on each of the word pairs ajrudents ar.e 
interested in finding out about. » V'^^'" 

. - .... . 

step QUESTIONS ^ ' 

1) . Which of the scores tend to be negative ? Which pos:^tive ?\ \ 

Which neutral^ Add up the ntmiber of negaH:ive scores arid 
compare with the ntmibpr of positive^and neutral ones. 
Are there more negative images? 

2) . How might someone •with the images compiled for your class 

act toward^ & Chinese person? - • . ^ 

3) . What difference does it make that^the scores turned out as 

, .they 'did? ^ ^ * * 

4) . From what sources' (TV, magazines / parents, other relatives, 
friends , ^newspajj.ers , comics, etc.) do you .think the class' • 
got these iroa'ges? > , . . 

4.3 



HANDOUT STUDENT 7:2 



' viNSTRyCTIONS FOR "MY^ IMAGES" 

You 'are ^asked to participate jbrv.a sury:^y to find out how 
'y6x^,vie^' th^ Cliin^se.' siricfe this kind of survey might be/r\ew 
to you, a f^wfe^ampies will help you 'cpmplfete it . " ^ ; . 

The 'example J here has no relationship to the Chinese. 
it' iS ^merely used' to sh6w you ' ^he tnechanics of /artswering the sur 
vey/ , ^ . . / ' ^; . ; 

^' Suppose yon Ver'e. given the fbllowijcig statement and seti 
tof -words : » » ^ . . . 



'I' THINK ^HE'WORLrJ WE LIVe IN" TODA^ IS . \ . 



, - St;abl'e ^ir- 2 - 3 4 5 ; ' 6K 7 ^-'Unstable ' • ^ ' - 
. . ^ ' . '* "1 ^' • ' • 

.You would think for a monent about you viewed wor-l^ 
stability. i< y 6u think th'e v^ofld is extremely-' unstable , ydu 
would probably CIRCLE^the 7 .to ifidica'te yoxir View. If you think 
the world is very/\jns'ta"bl€ , or siinply unstable^ yOu'might ^ 
CIRCLE the 5 or^^6; soi)[tewhat ktable/ 'circle the 3 or 4; yery * 
stai^le, circle '1; lie 2 Vextrjemely ^table^/circlef. the i. ;* 

, Therfe iS''.nx3trXt't§m^t to t^r^icjc You with, ^he quest ipns'. 
Please ^answer, all -quest ions hoiiestly r^nd to the best of yoj>r 
•ai)iMty. UNDER NQ. ^RCUMSTANGE'S 'pug> y6uR NAME^ ON Tpi 'SUR^^EY^ * 



NOTE: . YOUR' TEACPIER" MAY "WAIJT to Ti^BUlATE- TPffi RESULTS OF 
THE ^UR\ZEY 'and'. DIS'GUSS^CLAS^ RESPONSES*- Tp THE ITEMS. IN Mt' 
CASE, WE -SUGGEST yOU JKEeI> YOUR COPY OP YOUR syRVEY AND 'PUT IT 
AWAY 'somewhere , SO THAT YOU CAN WORK WITH IT AGAIN AT THE END 



OF th;s UNJT.' 



HANDOUT 7 



STUDENT. 7i-3 

-. A . 



MY IMAGES 



{Please CIRCLE the nuinber on the word scale'* that ,l)iest ejcpfe'ss'ee, 
your views.) — ' ^ ' 



"WHEN I THINK OF CHINESE PEOPLE , I THINK OF PEOPLB* WHO ARE ' . . . " 



KIND 


' 1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


.7 


CR.UEL . \\ 


4 
















. ■: ' ■' . • , 


HEALTHY 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7' 


UNHEALTHY- 








• 












DISHONEST 


, 1 


2 , 


-3 


4 


5 


6 


V 7 


HONEST 




















HAPPY 


1 


2 . 


•3 


4 


5 


• 6 


7 ' 


SAD. . 




• 














<• 


QUIET . 


1 


2 


3 


4 


'i 


6 


7 1 


LOUD 














HARDWORKING' 


1 


2 




4 


. 5 


, 6 


7 ^ 


, LAZY ... 


* 












BRAVE 


1 


2 


3 


!4 


5 




7 ^ 


COWARDI^Y; • 




















r RELIGIOUS 


,1 


2 


3 




5 


•'6 


7 


NOT RELIGIOUS 










* 








1 ' 


POOR 


• 1 


2 


3 


.4 


, 5 


6 


7- 


RICH - ' 




















INTELLIGENT ' 


1 


2 


3 


•4 


5 


• 6 


7 • 


IGNORANT' 


\ 






-• 












WARLIKE 


■ 1 ■ 


2 


,3 


4 


5 






PEACEFUL 


















PROGRESSIVE 


I 


2-, . 


-3 


•4- 


5 


6 


7 


TRADITIONAL 



• - • TEACHER 8:1 

V ■ ' ' •' ■ . ■ A ■ . • 

Title ; , .DRAW MB.* A PICTURE ? . * ' ' \ ' . * • * • ' 

Introductiop i- ^ ' * - . • ■ 7.. . — . . - ^ 

This activity an alterna-tive^'way of .felic^tingf students ' 
imalles 'of the .Chinese. 'Students of all , ages- carry' around. .' 
pictured in ..their heads of; other people's. * . ; ;^ 

" ■. ■ '■' ... " ■ \ 

Object ryes ; Students will — - . • ' * • 

^ * . t ' ' X. • 

draw pictures of" Chin based bn their durrerit images, , 

' ^* ' . ^ 7'/ ' \ • ' ' 

ligt characteristics' of thel? images "based, on the pictures- 
they* ve"<3rawn, ^\ > , - » 4 ♦ 

check off stereotypes they ^associate with the piofture.s'' from a 
li^t provided ift the^e materials, ■ 



discuss' at least-^ 5 questions regapdijig their images.' and ^ picijures . 

Materials r paper/ '^3 or four bosses bf.-graybns/ masking* tape 

' HandWs 8 9^ \* v ^ ^ 7 



^Time : - one class | period ' , \' ■ ^ ' * , ^> ^ ' , " 

JProcedtire ; - \ • ' •* ^ ' ^ ' ' ' ^ " ' . 

Step 1: Asklcl^ss to bre^ into*pairs or' trios. 

' ^ ^^"\ ^ '* / . r ' ' •> * ^ : \. ^ 

step 2: Pass out paper. Instruct .groups to 'fiRAW" PICTteES* ' 
OF ClIlNESE PEOPLE^i (One picture per st'udent 1^ preX^rable. / 

Step 3: Ask groups to tape up their pictures, of tSie Chinese 
around the rooip. • ' \ >• ^ V * \ ^ 

* ♦ ■ Step 4:'* Pass^'o^at* copd^es of HancJouJ: 8.; Ask stude'rlta to 
fill out the- Handout . ' " . ^ • * 

Step 5: Pass out copies of Handout. 9 1 Insttii^ct student^ 
to fill out the/haadout ; ' • .. 

: ^ ' > - * . * *: " * , • ' * 

• * step 6:^ DISCUSSJPN . J: ^ ^ ^ ' * . 

,1). Which (if the^ /images .of Chinese you listed in this activity - 

ar«5 negative ? Which positive ? 'Which neither ? 'Add .up 



TEACHE;^ 8:2 

the negative ones and compare with the nvunber of positive 

and neutjral ones. Are there more negative infeges? 

How. might someone with these images act toward a Chinese 

person? Role play a situation and demonstrate what you 

mean . • ' \ ^ 

What difference does it make^.that we have images like these? 

From what sourc^es (TV, magazines, parents, otner^ relatives , 

friends, newspapers, comics, etc.) do yoii thinJc yoU derived 

these images? • ' » - \ 



HANDOUT 8 • STUDENT 8:3 



1 \ • , . 

According to the group of pictures your felled students have 
drawn, what are the CHINESE liKe? Use short 'phrase descriptions 
in each of the below categories thai apply.. * 



Clothing 
Haix styl*6 • 
Hats .— ■ . ■ 

Eyes . * . 

' ' ' " > Y ' 
McAith and teeth 



4 ' * -# » 

Facial expression (happy, sad, etc.) — \ 

Other fapial features' (nose, 'ears, etc.) — • 

Language Gif Applicable) -i. 

: - ;'i ^ / . ^ ; 
How they talk/ — \ - • . <^ - 

Where t^ey live (if applicable). — ^ 

" ' ... \ ^' . ^ ' ^ ^ ' . 

•What thfey'r'e doing- — ' . \ , ' < . 

What they^eat appl^caible) ^ ' 

.pow they eat (if aj>plJLcaiDle)^ — . * - 

other characteristics you -notice — • ' (^Y 



•HANDOUT 9 



STUDENT 8:4 



\ ■ • .. . 

I. 

According to €he, pictures and the descriptions you wrote down 
in Handout .8, which of the characteristics listed below could* 
>you check ofS-tts^. images of the Chinese some 'gf your class members 
have? . > ^ , ' . \ ' 

X. Chinese people look alik6 \ . * * 

wear pigtails I 

> . . 

h^ve buckteeth 

* wear pointed hats 

are yellow in complexion . x ^ ^ 

are happy . . 

are sad * , ♦ 

have slanted eyes 
_ wear , goatees and mustaches * • - 

ri^e 'in ricfeshkw^-^ 

- '• ' V . • ' . ■ 

_ wear sandals ^ , * * 

spfeak broken English ' 

have a strange language ' ^ 

_ have straight hair 
dress alp.ke , ' * 



TEACHER- 9:1 

A \ 

Title : ^CHINESE GREETING CARDS* (Based on ah exercise written by 

Hi; Thomas Collins, Director of 
Introduction : ^ Schools Program, Center for 

Global Perspectives) 
One way' of getting out and checlcing stereotypes of the 
Chinese Is by asking students to^ participate in -this activity, 
then immediately 'follow-up by asking them to participate in 
"Comparing^^ Images r (Activity . 14) . In doUng so, ^students c&n 
quickly "uncover many of the .current images in' our society regard- 
ing the Qii>nese4 . ' ' 

Objectives : *" ' i v * 

StucJents will list in one or two word descriptions stereotypes 
Qf the Chinese based on the colil-ection' of greeting cards slides. 

Student s.wilj. gather additional data by cglXecting greeting tards 
on their own. > • ' ' - , ' ^ 

Materials : Chinese Greeting^ Cards slides*; 35 mm- slide projector 
T'ime : 30 minutes- , 

Pr6cedure : ^ « ■ • » - 

Step 1: As' students view, the slides in the set, asic them 
to WRITE DOWN ON A PIECE Ot* SCRATCH, PAPER WHAT THE CHINESE ARE 
LIKE BASED ON WHAT THEY SEE IN THE. SLIDES (one or/two word 
descriptions will do). , Here are some questions yo\i might 
mention to help guide them: ^ ^ 

What do the Chinese Ipok like according to the slides? (Hair, 

facial expression, nose, .§yes, clothing ,^ etc. ) 

What can you sa^y about' Ghinesfe' language Ibased on the slides? 

What can you say about Chinese customs? Philosophy? Anything 

else? 

Step 2': When you've finished showing the slides, list as 
many student responses as you c^n on the chalkboard. The longer 
the list the better. (Leave some space for student responses 
in "Comparing Images"). . - 

Step. 3: QUESTIONS 

1. Which of the descriptions you wrote down do you think* are 
accurate? , ' ^ • 

2. How would you go about checking out whether or not they are 
accurate? * * < * ' ' • . • 

♦Chinese Greeting , Cards slides are in A-V kit. 

. . , - 34 * * * 



\ TEACHER 10:1' 

Title ; WRITE A STORY 

Introduction ; ^ ' . > 

». 

In dealing with students and' tlieir pei:ceptions of other 
cultures it. is important that stujJents recognize the tendency 
people have of seeing others as different or strange and not as 

'familiar. If we see another group as .diffierent or strange/ 
then we can treat them ^*i-ff erently than we treat ourselves. 
In times of war. this process allows us to see other groups of, 
people as non-human. *In this activity students are asked to 
write a story about the Chinese using a list of works with* 

.which the students have common experiences.* Will^ the students 
use wdtds to develop strange and exotic stories about the 
Chinese. If so, why? 

Objectives ; ^ - 

Students ^ill express their ihiages of the Chinese by writing 
stories using a list df' commonly useS wprds. ^ ^ 

Students will state hypotheses that might explain why we tend 
to perceive other ctfltures as strange and different. 

Materials : Write the word list on the board or overhead 
prOjj^ctor. 

, • T- ■ • ■ 

Time: 1 class/ period 

J 

Procedure : 

Step 1: Write the list of words/ on the chalkboard. 

Step 2: Have the student^ form pairs. Ask each pair to . 
write a s-tory using the list of words. Tell the students that 
they don't have to use all of the words but* they should use a.t 
least 10 of them. One person in the pairs writes a* story about 
China: and the other writes a story about their state* 

Step 3: Have some of the students read their stories to 
the entire class. ' ^ « - 

Step 4: -^In what wayp are the stories similar and different 
Ask students to sug^gest reasons that would explain why we see 
China as strangg^and different in o\ir stories and why we don't 
associate the woyds the same way wi»th China as w6 do with our-- 
selves. 



WORD LIBT? 



Bread \ 

Candy 

Soap 

Cereal 

Water 

Horse 

Bank 

Car 

School • 
Tennis 

Beer ^ _/ 



\ 



'Bicycle 
« 

Funeral 
Breakfastf 
Shirt 
Movie 



STUDENT 10:2 
A 



* > 



er|c 
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TEACHER 11:-1 
A- 



Titl^: CHINA POSTCARDS 



Introduction; 



So many of our images about others are strongly determined, 
influenced and reinforced by pictureis. Pictures have a tremen- 
dous power over our perceptions of other groups. In this set of 
activities students have an opportunity to discover how pictures 
influence , our views while learning sJcills which will allow the 
students tb eva^luate and "use pictures from other cultures. 



Objectives ; 



/ 



To determine student , perceptions of China by having them select? 
5 post/ cards for inclusion in a textbook oh China. .V 

To evaluate students' initial selections after having partici- 
pated in seVeral other activities that test student perceptions 
of China. - , ^ . ^ - 

Materials ; 



You will heed postcards from China. -.These pqs,tgcirds "are avail- 
able for ^$1.0*0 for a package of 15 frpm China Books and Periodi- 
cals, Inc. 

^ West Coas^f; Center ^ ' * ' 

^\ 2929 T^wenty-fourth Street ^ > 

San Francisco, CA. 94110 ' f ^ 
There are over 20 different sets on these- four general topics: 
China's Pine Arts 
China's Cities 

China ' s 'Landscapes ^ - 

China ' s Sports ^ Ballet 1 and Opera 
Orders take 2 to 3 weeks sp Plan ahead on this activity . 



Proc^dxire ; 



0 

4. 



Step 1; Divide the class into groups of . 3 tQ 4 students. 
Tell the students that they have been selected to pick the 
photographs f.or the new textbook about China that is being pro- 
duced for their schools. There is only room fo;r 5 photos and the 
group is asked to pick the most representative or common pict^ures 
to go into the text. 

53 . 
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• V ' TEACHER 11:2 

* •> A ^ 

Step 2: HaAd-each gro]ap 15 to 20 cards (if possible) 
from whibh they are to make their* selection ^of "the 5 most commbn 
or typical. Ask each grpu^ to select a reptesentcitive w]io will 

\ present th^eir group's selections jio the rest of the class -with , 

("Explanations about why that choice was made,' 

• step 3: As the selections are presented, ask a ^student to 
record reason? given ^or the selections. Keep thi'fe document and 
the cards chosen for later in the irnit,, ' c • 



1) 
2) 
3) 



Step 4: ^ou may want^ to. discuss some of ^he choices,/*,- 
Did the gtoups make' similar choices? What were tjiey? ^ 
Was each.9roup in. agreement as^ to the choices? 
How long did it take to make the decisions? . 



Step '5: After .students haVe examinee^ their views of China 
by partficipating in\ ather activities in the -unit, have them 
do the ^activity ^gain. Check th6ir new choices feipd reasons with' 
the retiord of choices they made during the first round, 
IV. Did 'it take longer tp make "the decisions?.. 

2) . Wks .there more or lesfe agre'ement on' the selections? 

3) , Were any selections different? If so, why? 



er|c 
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TEACHER 124 1 
B 



Title ; . CHINESE CHILDREN ' S LITERATURE ' ' \^ ' 

Introduction : 

-5. , 

This activity provides one means of checking your students' 
perceptions about (*iina and the Chinese v?lth^ some actual data 
produced in the PRC and by ^e PRC. 

Objectives : ^ ^ * » ^ . 

Students will list specific images of the Chinese and Chinese * 
society from a series of booklets written ^:for children iH the PRC 

students wilT compare Chinese images 'of themselves with their 
own images of the Chinese. , ' ^' . 

Matf^T^Vfe ; Packet of booklets from China* 
Time ; 2 class periods 

Procedure: ' \ ^ ^ . 

^ ' Step 1: Distribute children's literature^booklets to 
student?/ Allow/plenty oi time for study^_;^tta to pass them 
^around so that d^udents are exposed a varietj^ of the booklets. 

' ' ' ' 

Step'2: Make certain each student has a booklet (this 
activity could^ be done in groups of 2-3 students 'as well) . 
Focus on having students write down answers to the .following: 
^^.^ 1) r What do the Chinese look like in their own images? Be 
specific." * . • ' . ^ - ' ' \ 

What kinds, .of activities do children engage, in according* to, 
>^^tlie stories? ^ ' - ' v . • ' 

3) . J Describe the geography as its port^rayed in the booklets. , 

4) ^,. What Is important to the Chinese . .according to tlie booklets? 

Stepy3: Ask studentsVto go back tO/ their responses in ' 
"When I Think About China, I Think Of ..^^.'* or ii:x ''Chipes^^ . * 
Greeting Cards." Ask thiejn^ to compare, thfeir images with the* . 
images in the booklets* Which ,do they tjhink* are more accurate 
the Chinese? Why? ;How ^jSo* the^^. accoiant for the 





*Order from: China. Books and Periodicals 
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B 

Title : GOOD CHILDREN (Adapted froift an activity by Barbara . 

A. SmitTi) 

.Objectives : Students will ^ , 

act out a dominant value of the People's Republic of China — 
cp6peratioh among children r 

unsramble a set of picture stories, 

dis'duss the relationships between PRC cultural values and the 
stOor jLes . ■ . ^ ' % . ^ 

' ♦ "J • 

Materials : Good diildren activity* * 

Tdme :' ,One class period (or less) . , , ' • 

i^rocedure : 

^Stqp'l: Post the t?.tles of the stories around the room.* 

StejJ 2: Distribute the pictures. * (If nece'^sary g^ive *some 
participants two pictures frqm the ^ame story so that all the 
pictures will be used.-) ' ■ ' * . ; 

Step 3:* -G"j,ve the following instructions: 

1) . The signs you see around the room are. titles to some 

piciture stories. You -are each getting one piece of pije of 
the stories .. . " ^ ^ - • 

2) . Your task is t6 find the people with the other pieces to 

the story you have. There are,^6 or 7 pieces to each story 

3) . When you have found all the parts of your story put thehi 
. - ' in ordejf, figure out what the story, is, and 'decide which 

title fits. 

4) . When you have put all the s1;<ories together,, stand near the 

title' of- your story. - * 

5) . No grdup may stand by their Ititle before the, other groups 

have put their stoyies together. You may help each other. 
. You must all finish at the same time* No group may finish 
ahead of another group. 

Debriefing : * - . 

1) y Tell your , stories . * * * • 

^ * • ■ ' ^ : ■ 

2) .: Which society did the stories^ come -from? ^at is • 
being taught' by the stories? 
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' • ^ • , B 

* 

3) '. Are tliere institutions in our own society that teach 
similar values? If so, what -are they? ' 

4) . What was^ significant about the way we did tftis activity 
in terras of learning about the society? 



♦These picture stories -are jErom a booklet entitled Good 
Children which ds'^ailabl^ for 50<: plus 35<: handling from 
CHINA BOOKS AND PERIODICALS, West Coast Center, 2929.- 24th St., 
San Fran<j:isco, CA. 94110. 



TEACHER 14 : 1 

■ . B 

Title : COMPARING IMAGES 

Introduction : 

» * • ' ^ • % 

Here is one answer to Question 2 (Step 3) in 'CHINESE 
GREETING CARDS, How many of the images conveyed in the greet- 
ing cards are NOT confirmed by the data presehted in this 
activity? . ' , i. ' ^ \ 

Objectives : * . , ^ * 

Students will list in one or two word descriptions, images vOf 
the Chinese from the pictures in the slides. 

Students will point out discrepancies between the images they ^ 
listed in CHINESE GREETING CARDS activity images they li^t 

in this activity,. • ' ^ . ^ 

Materials ; Comparing Images slides*; 35mm slide projector 

Time : one class period ^ / 

procedure ; " * " - ' ' . 

Step 1: As 'Students view the slides, ask them to WRITE 
DOWN ON A PIECE OF SCRATCH PAPER WHAT THE CHlNE^SE ARE LIKE 
BASED ONLY ON WHAT THEY SEE IN THE SLIDES (again, one' or two 
word descriptions will do) . Here are. some questions to help 
'^guide them: ' . ' • ; 

1) . What do the Chinese look like according to the slide's? 

(Hair, facial expression, ^nose, eyes, clothing, etc.) 

2) . .What kinds of' activities' are they engaged in? 

3) . What can you say about Chinese customs? Philosophy? etc.? 

• * * 

Step 2: When, you've finished showing the' slides, list as 
many sttident responses as you can on th,e chalkboard. Th6 longer 
the list the better^) ^, . . ^ 

Step 3: QUESTIONS: 

1) . Did you find this activity more difficult or less difficult 

to do than CHINESE CREEPING CARDS? (Many students will find 
this activity more difficult because the Images are not 
stereotypic < thus less easily expressed.) . J 

2) , What did you find out about the Chinese from this activity 

that was not listed in your responses in th^greeting card 

58 / ' 
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activity? (Possible responses: Chinese are engaged in . 
a lot of industry; Chinese not *buck-toothed, etc.) 
3). What other data., sources pan yc^thihk'of th^t you could 
use to check out the perceptions? 



♦Comparing Images sl}.des available from: 
Center for TedcKingcInifernational Relations 
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B 

Title : WHICH IS CHINA?* * • ■ • 

Introduction :^ " " ^ ■' . i - ;. 

This activity can be used as- one .way of'breaking'.up 
stereotypic < images of the geography of Chirva by irShowiilg if« 
geographic diversity. (A word of caution: ' theSQ-^.slide'? may 
give the impression that Chirta , is totally ruifal an5 has.no \ . • 
big' cities, Students- should understand 'that' Chind .'has 16 
cities with population^ over a million. K Several of the sqenes ^• 
could be taken' for parts of the United St^te&'; Hence , possible' 
stereotypes students might have^. about Chitla coR^isting of nothing.! 
more than terraces, rice^ fields 'and the Great Wail cp.uld be 
challenged by this a.cttvity ' 

Objectives ; ^ , * . 

Students will Be exposed to slides showing the ^diversity of 
China's geography. • * . . 

' * " ^ * ' ^ • • ' . ^ . ' * / 

Students 'Will be asked td hypothesize about, what stereotypes miglVt 
hive infltienced their thinking about the origin of some o.f the ^ 
sceries . 

Materials : "Whfch is China'?" slides**; 35mm siid^* projector • 
Time ; . 30 minutes ' ' * - ' 



Procedure- ; , ; ■ C * ' . 

Step'l; Show slides. As'^you go through jthe scenes ask 
which ones are from China and which are -from the United States 
Then, explain 'that air of the scenes are frqm China. 

♦ t ^ » • 

' J Step 2; QUESTIONS: . ' • 

1) . Which of the scenes might have surpri^i^fed you when you . }\ 

, learned of their origin? .J ■ 

2) . What steVeotyffes do you .think were, involved in your making 

the* judgpients? 



*This activity is an adaptation of "Cl^ina's Geography" developed 
•by H. Thomas . Collins of .the Center for Gloljal Perspectives. 

"Which is China?" slides ark in A-V kit to Images of China. .' 
Available from; Center for Teaching Internatiohal Relations. 
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■'. • • . B - 

• Tltl6 ;'- FACES* 

' ** * • 

Introduction ; 

-I 

• \ This activity would help break the st;er^ptypes that . < 

"all Chinese look alike," and have stereotypic facial charac- 
teristics.' All of the drawings included in the activity were 
done "by Chinese in 1973 in the Peoples' Republic of '<3iina. 

Obiectiveg ; . * ^ . • - 

Students -will write down countries they thitik the faces are from. 

Students will check what they have writte^^ down against accurate 
information about the origin of t]ie drawings. , ; 

Materials ; "Faces" slides^*; 35mm slide projector* 

. ' . t • • 

» f 

Time ; one hour . 
PriQcedure : 

Step 1: Ask students to' go thr"6ugh the drawings one at 
a time. Ask them to wtite down the^name of^ a country ojs place - 
2,n^ t*he worj-d^ where they think irhe-^^sbn in the drawing is fr6ro. 

Step 2:^ '.Spend a few^mi^utes listing all the different - 
coui^t'Srieg'^liey 've written '-'their Joists on the chalkboard. Ask 
theiV reasons for makiag the** choices (tlifey did. ' 

* • 1 'St4p 3: ''Inform^ them that ALJj ^f the drawings are of Chinese 
people apd that they' were, drawn i>y pe^opie in. the* Peoples ' 
Republiur pf Chin'^ duri^ng 19^3. 

\ 

Follow UP ^ 

' ' . ^:HOW^ DID THIS ACTIVITY AFFECT YOUR JiMAGES b/ THE CHINESE? 
(Hopefully; it will haVe helped^break down the stereotype*' 
many people tiav^ that "all Chinese look alike." , 

. •". ; ■'•■-/■ - 

♦Based on &*l"e*xercise v*ritten by H. Thomas Collins,- Director 
Schools Program, Cehter for Global Perspectives^ * - • 

♦'♦Available in A-V kit to Images of China from Center for Teach- 
ing International Relations. 
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Title : PICTURE SEARCH 

Introduction : > 

Pictures dan have a powerful influence on the images 
people form of othex/cultural and national groups •* Students * 
,are asked to point oul; what seem^ unfamiliar to them and 
why in a 'series of slides from China. Then they consider 
what miglit' seem' strange to outsiders about their own community 



Objectives : 

Students will view five slide? taken from pictures made in the 
Peoples* Republic of China and list their perceptions of what 
seems strange in the slides. 

Students will reverse the context by hypothesizing about' what 
may seem strange to people from China about the students' own 
community. 

Materials : Picture Search alidey*?."'35 inm "projector 

Time s one class period 

Procedure ; . ' 

Step 1: ^Explain to the class that they are about to. see 
5 -slides. As they view the slides they are to .write down 
anything that stxikes tTiem as strange in each slide. About 60 
seconds on each slide will do. 

Step 2: Go back through the slides and ask Vhat students 
wrote *dowfi for Step 1 for each slide, l^ocus on two questions 
about the things students wrote down: 

1) What ^about the picture seems' strange? , 

2) v . If this pipture had\been, taken in your own commun 

ft still a^>pear strange to you? Explain. c^--^^ 

Follow ^up ^ . ^ 4 

' V ' Ask students to take pictures in their own community that 
they think would appear strange to^ people who live in China. 
Ask them;' to post the pictur.es around the room. Ask for expla- 
nations as. to why student's think the pictures they've taken 
might appear strange t6 people who live J?n China. 

*Picture Search slides in A-^V kit. Ax^ailable from: 
Center for Teaching International Relatiohs. 



/EACHER 18:1 
B 

Title : ' COCKING PERCEPTIONS: THREE WAYS 
Introduction : 

This activity presents three modes through which students 
can i)roaden the information base they're using to help them 
mcfre accurately perceive the Chines,©. All of the pictures were 
taken from Chinese publications. Thus, the pictures present 
a collection of data from a frame of reference different than 
-iPttost Students may be* used to. 

Objectives : 

Students will analyze a set of pictures from Chinese periodi- 
cals using three modes of analysis. 

Students will compare their findings among the three modes. 

Materials : "Checking Perception^ Three Ways" slides**; 
35 mm projector 

Time : one class period 

Procedure: 

step 1: Divide^tlass 4nto three group3 — A, B, and C.^ 
Instruct G^oup A that as they look at the slides ypu are about 
to show, they are to jot down things in each.^lide that appear 
STRANGE to them and things thaj^^peeiri FAMILIAR to them. 
Instruct Group B that as they view the^same slides they are 
to jot down ways in which the Chinese are "LIKE US" and "UN- 
LIKE US" (meaning like and unlikq the way they perceive life to 
be in the United States). N^slpruct Group C that as they view 
the. slides they are to list w^^s in which Chinese people ^nd 
Chinese life have VARIETY (how Chinese are different from each 

other) . ^ ^ ' . ^ 

-I ^ , 

Step 2: Debrief Group A., Ask the members of the group 
what they wrote dcvm. Did all, members of the group agree on 
what was strange and familiar about the pictures*? Explain. 
What does it mean to say something is STRANGE? 'tet students 
^struggle with this, but somewhere along the line it's important 
to point our that ^'strange" oft^en means that we're not used' to 
seeing or otherwise sensing whatevei: we're perceiving that way 

^ . - 47 - 
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Labeling 'something "strange" says more about us tlian it does 
about the picture. Explain. What does it mean to say some- 
thing is FAMILIAR? (We're used to seeing it; may be comfor- 
table with it; etc.) 

Hew would you go about making something that seems STRANGE 
to you in the pictures ^become familiar to you? Cho&se one 
"picture and try to make^this change. It shoui^d become clear to 
students that the ^changes are changes in THEIR PERCEPTIONS, not 
in the Chinese. 

How would you go about making something that seems 
FAMILIAR to you in the pictures seem strange to you? 

Step 3; Bebrief Group B. Ask the members of the group 
what they wrote down. Did all members of the group agree on 
w)iat was "like us" and, "unlike us?" What does it mean to say 
, that' soke^ thing or somaone is "like us?" "unlike us?" 

J 

Propose a cpntest between two subgroups in Group B. 
Whichev^r of the two groups — * the "like us" group or the "\an- 
like' us" ^groi^H"*- can come up^with the longest list of ways in 
which the Chinese>'are "like us" and^ "unlike us" respectively, 
wins a prize . - . . ' . 

Step 4; . Debrief QiBOup C. Put all the data from .this group 
on the chalkboard. Go back to the list of stereotypes' compiled . 
in tke activity and See how many of them now apply^t to "the Chinese 
When we are looking for .the variety of a culture, is, it easy 
or difficult to find? How might you use this technique. to 
challenge your .own stereotypes? • . 



*Pictures are from CHINA RECONSTRUCT^ / CHINA PICTORIAL. 



** "checking Perceptions" slides available from CT! 
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B ^ 

Title ; ART AND VALUES* 

• f 

Introduction : 

This activity uses contrasting art forms from China to 
illustrate how we can become trapped into certain images. ^ 

Objectives ; 

Students will list values of the Chinese based on two sets of 
Chinese art slides. 

Students will discuss the influence of the data base on forma- 
tion and reinforcement of images. 

Materials ; Art and Values slides*; 3,5 mm slide projector 

Time' ; 30 minute3 

Procedure ; 

Step 1; Explain to students tliat they are about to view 
some paintinga^and posters. As they view the slides, ask them 
to write (down what the people pf the culture are like based pn . 
their art. (E.g., ar^ they violent or peaceful?' Are thtey 
industrjjLal or rural? etc.) Show first series of slides-. 

. \ ^ 

Step 2; Explain to* students that they are going to see 
another series |pf art slides and that they are to do the same 
task as Explained in Step 1 for this series — - to write down 
what the people are like based on their art . ' Show second series 
of slides. ' V . 

Step 3; Compile lists of reactions to each s et of slides 
on the chalkboard. How do the reactions to the first series 
of slides compare with the reactions to the second series? , 

• Step 4; Explain that both series of slides are from the \ 
PRC, and that both were done in the same periqd of time — 
softer 1949. Discuss the following statement; THE IMAGES 
FORM OF OTHER CULTURES DEPENDS A LOT UPON THE KINDS OF INFOR- 
MATION WE'RE EJCPOSED TO. ' 



*Based on an exercise developed by H. Thomas Collins, Director, 
Schools Program, CenteflAfor Global Perspectives. 
**Art and Values slides^n A-V. kit tp Images of China * 
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Section Thrfee: ^ LOOKING AT IMAGES 
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Iti this section students examine some sources of informa- 
tion that have led to popular stereotypic imagep of the' Chinese 
in the United States. Mpreover, they are .provided \fith oppor- 
tunities to apply their knowledge of "sterebtyping-to these 
sources . " * 



ERIC 
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- Title :. WHAT WA& TAUGHH . . . -^D WHAT' I CAUGHT 
In^t reduction: t 



Remember 8th grade*^6c±al studies, or the T,V. reports^ 
about China? Most of us were taught a nuiriber of thipgs about 
China both in 'and out of school • The question is, what did we 
learn? In this activity students are expbsed to an essay bj^ 
a person who ^efit t6' putilic schools in the late 50's* After 
reading tj^e essay student are asked to answer the question for 
themselves .r Is what is taught what is caught? 

Objectives ;^ 

Students will recqgnii&e by citing specific examples from their 
own experiences that what is taught to them is not what they 
remember. , ^ - 

Materials : You may read the essay or dUpliqate copies for each 
student in the class* - 

Time : -one class ^)6riod ♦ , * ^ 

Procedure : 

Step 1: Tell the students that you would like to read^to 
them (or have them read) an essay by a person who wrote down 
some of the 'things he learned about the Chinese* Use the 
following (Questions to analyze the article. 

1) . What was pro^jably taught in the classes thig person attended 

school? . ^ ' 

2) . Why are the views .expressed in .such a stereotypic manner? 

3) . Which statements are true? , 

4) . Arfe there oth.er things a person should learn about China? 

5) . Why fs there a difference between what is taught and what ^ 

is .caught? * ' 

6) . How do you know *his person's school days took- pllice^ the 

late 50's? ^ " . ' 



♦ 
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WHAT WAS. -nAUGHT ■ .•. . AND i^HAT I CAUGHT ABOUT Ci^NA • • 

\ C , by ""CJary Smith" \ . • 

>Here, in summary, is what I remember about China and the 
inese from my school days: *\ * * ' ^ 

There are mjLllioris of (Jhinese,. In timefe of war, American 
soldier's form platoons /to attack, Chinese "mass." There ar€k so 
^ many of tl^em that, you could march, them in rows of 8 (nowadays, 
•it*.s.r6ws of off of a cliff in-to the ocean forever tlj^ey. 
reprodi;<?e so fkstt, . (I wonjier how they do that while they're 
njarching?) > , T ^ ^ ' - * - » 

Chinese people .dc^n * t caire much^about human lite. They work, 
work, work all the timel ^ JCf "onp of them gets killied, it doesn't 
matter to' them t)acause tli^re are so many other Chinese to replace 
. them . ' ' V ' ' ^ . • ^ - V 

^Chinese ha\i6 ^slant^d^yes. they allllook alike^ too. — • 
Chines-e women have their feet bound I don't know how thfey • 
walk, but it sl6ws them*^5own because they remain at least 6 
^ pa'ces \b?hind^ the men. Chinese* e&t * everything with chopsticks 
'•.•.they a^l eat rice (wh^cjji i3\ \mpQ;^siBle to do with chopsticks, 
' but they do it anyway)*.* A ChinaS^ail^ca for weeks on a 

little ball of rice. -Chinese wri'i.giliD'^cTcwards . They have wise 
sayinga. ...and most of their' children orphans. 

The' ^Chiaese were first to do a lot things.. The Chinese 
invented gunpowder, porcelain and firecrackers,. ' They don't 
c;elebratfe the Fourth of July with firecriackers , though.' Instead 
they celebrate the Ye^r of *tlie ^Og or sprjething like that. 
The Chinese' invented a lot of stuff, but they didn 't know .how- 
to. use dt ri^ht. But we could u?e it right. Americans^are 
' good at that. ^ • ^ 

'pne'time tl^e Chinese got' together (they' "massed") and 
built the Great Wall^ They did it because they wej;e. weak anx3 
didn*t Want ^to let other people in i#feir country. . ^ 

China is a sleeping dragon. There's not muchf to worry about 
"^fdr a f6Vj5 ybars, however. They don't have any navy? but: it - ' * 
doesn't matter because they don't have any giyris any way to^ 
get over here'^t'o attack us. They have an atom bonto, but ^the 
Only w£ty they, c^an^delivei; It is in an 'American plalYi^ Ifeft^pver . 
^ fr bin World War II- ' ' { . 
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Someday the- dragon will awaken — and will we be scared 1 
Th^ Chinese will figure out hqw ^o get cn^er here and get guns, 
from Russia and dverflow into America and their sheer numbers 
will kill US' off; ' * - _ " 

A Chinaman will work "for 10* an hour, whereas an American 
wouldn;t think of working for less than ?2^50 an hour. That's 
^another way they're going to kill us off. ' 
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>ritle :'- "HOW TO TELL YORK FRIENDS FROM THE JAPS"* 
Introduction : * ' . 

Students look aJt ^ stereotyping in one of its most extreme 
forms in this new art idle written shortly after the bonibing 
of Pearl Harbor in 1941. This example illustrates how politi- 
*cal f actor in this '<sase Jbhe war, can have a profound in- 
y fiuence on perceived* differences*. Students are asked to follow 
\. up their reading of the article with a search for stereotyping 
,jat other time periods. 

Objectives : ^ - 

Students wiil list differences between Chinese and Japanese 
as stated in the new^ article. . - 

Students will sor.t out which differences are inaccurate. 

Students will inf6r reasons why these differences were pointed 
• out in the article. " * . 

\^ ' ' * 

\ Students will search for other examples of stereotypii\g in 
magazines. 

Ma^rials ; Handout 10 ' 

/ 

Tjjne : 2-3 hours . ^ / 

Proce dure ; 



-Step 1: Ask students' to read and study the Handout, 
•'How*To Tell Your Friends From the Japs." * ' 

Step 2: Have students' list at least 5 n^jCr differences, 
the author of the article pointed out between Chinese and 
Japanese . - , ^ 

Step 3: Which of the differences make little or no sense? 
- (^Practically all of them are merely reflections of the times 
and their aujrhorship and say virtually nothing about Chinese 
and Japanese. What difference is 'there (assuming any €ruth to 
t'he^ comparison) , for example, in an average height of 5*5" and 
5*2^"? Other cibmparisons' are ludicrous.) 
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Step 4: Why do you th^nk the article was written? 
(There were, of course, important reasons, Japanese were 
defined as the "enemy There was widespread fear of being 
attacked, gfven our experier\ce at Pearl Harbor • It was impor- 
tant for us to support Qiina in the Far East and our view , 
towards China was one of Sympathy due to our 'perception of them 
as Veak" friends in the Pacific,) 

Step 5: As a follow up, go to the library "^and search 
through old news magazines for other examples of stereotyping. 
Bring b^ck these example^ to class and share them with the rest 
of the group. 

Here are some historical periods that might be worth starting 
with: 

World War II (1939-45) 

Cold War ' (-1948-early 1960 's) j 

Korean Waft' (1950-53) , ^ 

Cuban Missile Crisis (October, 1962) 

Castro's "take-over" of Cviba (1961) 

Vietnam War (1961-1973) , • ' 



72 • ' • ^ 
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Title : IMAGES OF THE CHIlffiSE AND JAPANESE THROUGH GALLUP POLLS 

Introduction : ^ ' - 

Gallup polls taken at dif ferent ' time periods can reveal 
a gireat deal about the changeability of perceptions regarding 
the Chines^ and Japanese. Students can hypothesize about why 
the changes in perception occurred and about why certain charac- 
teristics prevail about these twd national groups.. » , 

Objectives ; <^ \ 

Students will make hypotheses about why the Gallup, polls differ 
at key time periods. " . j 

Students wi,ll brainstorm way6 of collecting and analyzing other 
data to verify the Mmages se!en in the G<allup polls. 

Materials ; Handout -% "Images of the Chinese and Japanese" 

Time : 30 minutes r c \ • 

Procedure : . . * * 

» 

Step 1: Pass out cppiefe Handout - "Imases of the 
Chinese and Japanese" ' • v ' 

step 2: Ask studepts ^'to make hypotheses about why the 
CHANGES in per cei>t ions might have occurred in the three different 
time periods. Ask tltfem to , list at least^ tliiree Jiypotlieses . 

• • > 

step 3: Compile a list of hypotheses, on the chalkboard 
from the. lists made in Step 2 above. • . 

• < -;■ • . 

Step 4: QUESTIONS . ^ A" 

1) . How would you go about checking your hypotheses about the 

changing* images of the Chinese and Japanese? (Old period- 
icals, magazines, newspa*pers, etc, to ^ check out, the '''' 
"climate of opinion" of the times; , current survey of atti- 
tudes using the same adjectives in the studenfl' * community; 
etc. ) . ^ ^ 

2) . Which adjectives on the^lj^n&out seem tp apply to' both the 

Japanese ^nd Chinese? "(*fendency to liamp "Orientals" 
together in peoples minds. 

-GO- 
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What are the three-most commonly ufeed adjectives for each 
group according to the Handout? Where do you suppose these 
images came**' from? , * ' : 

Ask students^ to brainstorm wa^s to check out their hypo- 
•theses^'made in Steps 2 and 3 above. Then, ask them to 
bring In- data to verify theiir hypotheses.. / 
Follow-up:* The data for the Japanese on the Handout is 
njissing ^far the/year 1972. 'Conduct a survey using the 
a^dleptives ^on the sheet for your community for the year 
1^76^ What do^you find to be' your community's current 
images? ' " 
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Title : CHINA AND JAPAN IN TEXTBOOKS* 

^ ^- • ' , ^ ' 

How's youj: and your students ' ethnocentric sensitivity? 
Do you readily recognize bias arid distortion in what you and 
your students read? Here is^ an ; oppor-tunity to check out the 
ability to recognize and evaluate different kinds of treatment 
of both the Chinese and Japanese in American textbook^. 

Contained in the* series of cards are statements about 
China and Japan. The sta±emeht5 Wete taken from textbooks 
used in' U.S** schpols ,**publishfed during the 1960 's and 1970 's.** 
An interesting point here is that school textbooks are often 
asstuned to be "unbiased", si|[nply because they are develpped for 
use in a school se1;ting-. ' '\ * 

> 

The task is to read the stat^ents and* decide which ones . 
are "OK" as they are written (context nolJwithstanding) and which 
ones are "NOT OK" (contain distorted, biased or ethnocentric ' * 
viewfe) . After, comparin'g findings with other members of the 
class, students may find their sensitivity to ethnocentric bias 
enhanced a bit . ' , • 

Objectives : ' " ' . 

students will read 18 statements from U.S. textbooks pertaining 
to China, Japan and Asia in general.^ ^ 

* O ' ' ' 

* J ' 

Students will sort the eighteen steatament^^nto two piles 
according to their perceptions: /OK and NOT 





Studeni^&'wiri'^ Share iTrformaiion ab^Jt their perceptions of the 
stat^ents with other students in* the class . 

Students will classify types of distortion, ethnocentrism and 
bias according to the enclosed format. 

Time : two class periods • 

Procedure : ^ 

^" • > . 

Step 1: Ask students to read through the packet .of cards. 
As *they read, they are to decide v/hich statements appear "OK" 
to them as they are written^ and which ones appear "NOT OK" 
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to them as written. "OK'* statements would be those that, 
contaiit no noticeable distortion or bias. "NOT OK" state- 
ments vibu Id be those that distort, omit , denigrate, contain * 
faultjf^acts and implications or are otherwise biased toward 
the Chinese, J^panese^or Asians in^genera^l. ^They should place 
the cards in two^ separate piles ? "OK" and "NOT OK." 



Step 2: Ask students to valunteer information about which- 
statements they placed in the "OK" pile and which they placed 
in the /'NOT OK" ^ile. What is it about the statements that make 
them QK? What is it^ about the statements that make them NOT, OK? 
ASK* OTHER STUDENTS TO COMPARE THEIR FINDINGS AND SHARE ANY 
SIMILARITIES OR DIFFERENCES IN WHICH CARDS THEY "^PLACED* IN WHICH 
PILES; ; . - . ^ . ^ 

.Step Ask vhat new information students have gained 
ftom sharing the information as they did in Step 2. 

> > 

Step 4: Pass out copies of Handout 11, "Questions for* 
Analysis." . Ask students to go back through the cards "and fill 
'our the chart as best they can. • ^ 

Step 5: , Ask students to share their findings. 

Follow Up Activities ; 

1. Go 'back through at least FIVE of the- statements you 
decided were "NOT OK" and reword them^so that they are "OK." 

2 . Write a story about the Chinese and/or Japanese based 
on the "OK", cards. Then write a s1:ory about the Chinese and/or 
Japanese based on the "NOT OK" cards. Compare the stories. 
What images of the Chinese and Japanese are conveyed by eacl^, of 
•the stories? 

3. Using^ the format provided in "Questions for Analysis," 

go through your school's textbooks and other Educational material's 
pertaining to China and Japan and do analyses ^of at least five 
statements of your choosing . 



*A11 quotations for this activity were excerpted from Asia in <y 
> American Textbooks , Copyright 1976, by the Asia Society, Inc. ^ 
**It is not the intent of this activity to single out any author 
and/or publisher for criticism. Point out to students that books 
contain both useful and mishandled information • The statements 
contained on the cards were, taken out of context of other mater- 
£^ls in the texts. The .idea is to have students learn to recog- 
nize statejnents^ out of context, as well as recognize bias an||^. . 
Q ethnoceritrism^ ' ^ • * * ^^^^^ 
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-HANDOUT 11 STUDENT 23:3 

QUESTIONS FOR ANALYSIS . ^ * 

Does the statement exclude or omit people it shouldn't? 
Ei^arn^le: The typical secretary of the 1960 's wore her ^ 

skirts much shorter than other women of the era. 
What's wrong? (What about secretaries?) 

2) . Does the statement contain a/stereotype or generalization 

<fthat attempts to typify the behavior of a certain group 
of people to the exclusion of any other behavior? 
Example: The Japanese wear impressive mustaches and laugh 

loudly ai the wrong times? 
What's wrong? (Behaviors described do not apply to all 
Japanese.) ^ ^ 

3) . Does the statement imply that China and Japan should be 

"Catching 'up with^ the West" -instead of -being judged by 
their" own criteria? . ' ' 

Example: Finally, after centuries of -struggle, Japan 

decided to adopt Western ways and enter the 

?Oth Century. 



. ' / 
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REGARDING MAO TSE-TUNG ' S PROMISE OF A BETTEiR LIFE FOR THE CHINE^ 

Everyone would l^ve happily ever after. While these, were 
mainly empty promises, they found sympathetic ears in a country 
where poverty and war had destroyed all other hope . . . The newly 
'liberated' peasants were organized into 'mutual aid teams'. 



2 

At a time when Europe was rapidly entering the modern age and 
new nations were rising, Japan was still living under feudalis^ 



"3 



REGARDING POST WORLD WAR II U-S. OCCUPATION OF JAPAN...... 

The occupation authorities instituted many significant changes 
in Japanese life. Japen was given a democratic constitution, 
guaranteeing the people the right *to participate in their govern- 
ment . Women were given the vote... School books were rewritten 
to teach Japanese qhildren the ways of democracy. The Japanese 
people have taken enthusiastically to their nev form of govern- 
ment, and to^the new freedom i*n. their personal .lives . 



-Red China isyusing its growing power throughout the region:.. 
If A:hey (nations trying for democratic forms of government) 
fail, much of the Far East will be .closed to the people of the 
"ree world J American soldiers and ^rms have been sent to 
^utheast fsia to help keep South Vietman free"" of communism. 



Oh July 7, 1853, the crews of some Japanes,e \f ishing boats in 
Toki^o Bay*saw a strange siglit . Into the mouth of the bay 
steamed a squadron of warships flying a foreign flag, The 
Japanese fish^ermen were speechless with .amazement / for they had 
nevei^' seen a vessel propelled by steam. 



STUDENT 23:6 



Though we may firtd it hard to take jnysticism and asceticism 
seriously, more than half the h'uman race has done so. Indian 
transcendental ideas, spreads to China and Southeast Asia, and, 
influenced Christ ia,ni1;y as well. Such a career requires us to . 
adjust our usual habits of thought and ask ourselves what we' 
would do and how we might behave if it really were true that 
reality lay behi^'d the world of sense. How do you know that 
.It does not? ilow do you knCA^ that the Indian mystics were not 
on the right track after ai:^, and that it is we moderns^who are 
who are chasing after illusions? M^ny people in our time have^ ^ 
asked themselves this quest-ion. Many people in every age of 'the 
past, from the time when such ideas first clearly came to b^ 
forumulated, have ^een fascinated by these questions. It would 
be absurd to scoff and pay no attention, or refuse to take 
seriously ideas that sustained one of the world's greatest and 
most successful civilizations. 



CASE STUDY ... 

Sekine . • .owns only 1.5 acres of land — hardly more than a 

'^backyard" in American t^rms, but an ave;;:age-size" farm in 
overcrowded Japan. 



■8 

I 

. . .to a remarkable- extent the Japanese citizen can say what he 
thinks, read what he wishes, and write what he believes. 



The communist Chinese have tried to combine these siftall farms 
into large agricultural TOoperatives? with modern machinery and 
methods. So far; however^ these methods have not been entirely 
successful. But progress has been made, and agriciiltural pro- 
duction in- China- has. increased. *^ 
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10 



Communes are a failure •there is good reason to believe that 
the average Chinese is not getting enough food to keep healthy / 
^an'd in many cases even enough food *to l^lep' alive. 



.V 11 

The beggars at left ' (in* picture) illustrate the hunger of China's 
people: Given all these conditions, disease spreads' quickly • 
The Communist government has been unable to solve these pro- 
blems that have long plagued , the nation. 

; M ■ 

• • . * 12 

Japanese ocean liners are operated with great efficiency. Their 
ships which carry passengers^ to the Orient are quite as com- 
fortable and safe as those of any other^ nation. 



. ' . ^13 

^Japanese children study much the same th.ings American children 
do. English is also taught. ^Japanese boys and girls even enjoy 
many of the 'same sports Americans do, such as baseiDaJ.1, tennis 
and swimming\. 



Like its history and its people, the Japanese government is \ 
interesting, but easily the most interesting thin^ "about Japan 



is its economy 



15 

Once Europe developed machines, and mastered the use of power to 
run these machines , the West forged ahead rapidly. Now, be- 
lated, the countries of the Orient are trying to catch mp. 
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16 



i 



In the twentieth century, the peoples of Asia and Africa have 
come alive. They have adopted the nationalistic creeds, the 
democratic ideals, and the modern science of the West, and 
they have demanded freedom from' imperial rule. 



^ ' • . 17 

• . 

. How might you feel if you went to Japan and were.lfhe only 

•person not sitting on the floor to eat? Why this kind, 

of behavior strange when you think about doing it in anotheo^ 
country or a Japanese restaurant? — People have learned to do 
different ' things because cbhey live in dif ferent'\places These . 
things don't seem strange when everyone else is doing them. 



18 



Chito's youth had been a rather confusing combination of Japanese 
tradition and Western modernity: . " 
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KEY TO STATEMENTS FROM ^ STUDENT 23.: 9 

, '> TEXTBOOKS * ^ ' ^' 

^ . . * . . ^ 

pitlA.:^/. DEVELOPMENT By FORCE., Scot For esman , 1964,, ppr.^ 20^ 
^ . Ed'. j^cpiTiinent ; Political^ ends ^re. achieved : through 
tricks and d^cept^ions rather, than motivated by social goals 
accordi^ng' to* this statement • 
/ ' ' • ■ • ' ^ " ' . • . 

'2. .TP. STORY OF JAPAN McCqymick-Mathers , 197G, p. 44."' 



Ed. •Comment: /• Rosy.^ comparison. " - ^ ^ ' ^* 



3. , THE .WORLD AROUND U^* Harcourt Brace)^ovanovicH\ 1^5^ 
p. 136. Ed: Lack of mention'of Japanese strengths apd 
V / initiatives • * ^ * V ^* ^ 

•4. EXi>LORING THE NON-V/ESTERN .WORLD, Glob^, 1971, p. .227., , ' ' 

* , kd: Look wli&t*we're doing ^pr them. ^ * \ ^ ' • \. 
V ^ > ' - \ ^ ' 

5- EAST^ASL^, Silver Burdett ^ ,1970, p.^113. ' ' ' ^ 

Ed: Factionalized , west'^^rn version o*f Perry * 3 visit" to Japan, 
instead of using. Japahese accounts irf translation. - 

■ ' » * ■ e \ ' \ ' ' ■ ^ ' ' ' 

6- * THE ECUI^E., Harper and Row, 1973, Vp. 132.. 

^l' , J EjJ^ The /'inscrutable*' becomes ^pproaghable and understandable^ 
tc Westerners j.n"thi'S type^o^f statement. 

7. JAPAN, Spot t^ For esmam 19.71,* p, 53. , . • ^ ; 

Ed: -Judging,' Japan by "our "'^st^nda-rds,. ' • " ^^..^^ \> 

• a. JAPM, ALLY IN THE FAR EASf,- LaidW, 19^7, p.- 27\' . 

.E(J: ' Why shPuld these things* be so "remarkabl^?" ^ - 



\ 



9- PEOPLE IN A CHANGING WORLD, Laidraw;/1974, p.**A 7:^:: ^ \ A. 

Ed: Progress in the PRC is** acimitted here, but only 
grudgingly*. . ^ . ' . • 

10 • WORLD .GEOGRAPIff> Ginn, 1974 , p/.- 426 / ^ . . ' . ' ' 

* Ed:^ A failure -b^ vhoge standards:? \ . - - . . , , ^ - * 

11.. EASTERN- LJ[^DS, Allyn '^ Bacon/ ^1968, . / - . ' 

Ed: Concentration^ of. "^ allures of PRC. ' - " *! 

.12. EASTERN LANDS,,. Allyn &\Ba con, . 1968, p. 40S . ,v - . , . : 

^ ^ Ec3': "Jap^ese soeiety-J^s-^cceptable to the 'ej^'ent ' that it is 
a reflection o^ our ovm. , . J * ' " * ^ . 

** « ' * ' ' . * ."^ ** ' . 

13.' EXPLORING A CHANGING WORLD, Globe> 196.8, p.^ 474. ^; ^ * / * \ V 
. fid: Comparing from^ the familiar in the^ student^ 'iS knowledge 
. * migh't easily slide into ethnocentlrisih. ^ ' . - . 
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*DIVE*RSITY OF IDEAS, Harper and Row/' 1972, p. 94. 

Edr^'Why i's^Japan^s economy "the most interesting thing?" ' 

Judgment by Western standards. * ~ * , ' 

THE WORLD TODAY', Webster McGraw-Hill, 1971, p. 528.^^ 
Ed: East Asia ^s trying to "catch up" with the West. 

LIVING WORLD HISTORY, Scott Foresman, 1974, p. 201. * 
Ed: Judgment by Weste^rn standards. 

COMMUNITIES WE BUILD, Follett, 1973, teacher's guide, p\ 51. 
EjS: ' Attempts to go' beyond the "strangeness" of another 
ciiltiire is exemplified in this Statement as stud[4nts 
examine similar behavior ^in different contexts. 

WOMEN OF ASIA, Cambridge, 1974, p. 2. * ^ . * 

Ed: "Confusing" in Whose opinion? Author , could be confused 
about the interaction of past and present. ' 



* • TEACHER 24:1 

Title : IMAGE SEARCH * ' 

Introduction : • * ' • * 

■ 

Studelits collect evidence^ that images of Chinese exist in 
their ovm community. 

Objectives : . «^ * . , 

Student^r.w«n collect objects and information that convey's 
images of Chinese in their community. - 

Students will search for information 'that counteracts these 
imaqes in their community.' ' ' . 

Time*' 2 hours ' - 

Procedure ,; - . ' ^ ^ * . 

Step .1: Ask students to go out 4-nto the. community ajid 
bring back objects (heyspa^ers, magazines-, gift items, books, 
comics, greeting cards, any-thing) that proVe that images, of 
•the Chinese exist in. the community. In *other words, what are 
the people in^the community exposed to in terms of , information 
aljOut Chirta and its people? 

^ ' Step 2: Display the objects ®f a table in the classroom. 

Step 3: Ask students to explain what images the objects 
convey about Chinesje. ^• 

Step 4: Follow up: Ask studejnts to search, for informa- 
tion and objects in their community that they feel is ciccurate 
about diinese . ■ , ^ ^ 



Postte^t Of Images 
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Title s BELIEFS AN%. IMAGES . , r 

Introduction : 

j This test is a follow up to the unit . It can be a useful- 
suin^nary for finding out what students believe about the^ images 
they have examined during the uViit . ^ 

* ^ c * ' 

Oblectives ; ' ^ • . ^ ^ ^ . 

Students will circle one of two responses (A6REE - DISAGREE) 
to a series of questions about pef caption and stereotyping, 

*j ■ ' • 

Students will compare (point out similarities and differences) 
their^responses^ to a set ofi^ answer 5 ^ • 

Material^ ; - • - ^ . ' 

HandoulSb 13 - and Handout ■ 14 ^ ' 
Time; 30-50 minutes . . 



^ Procedure ; ' • ^ ^ ^ ^ ' \ 

Step 1l^ Ask students, ih groups of 2-3, to determine their 
answers to the questions- an. Handout 12. 



Step..2t Choose 5 or 6 questions and • a^k-=f or^- 

J. ) ;;ii:::rWha'^^1re^^g^^OHp^ 



2) . Specific infermation and instances^about why^jy^ey ans^ 
• as they^diB. ^ ' / ^ 

* *^ . ' 

P .Step 3; Pass- out copies , of Handout 13/ Answer Key* Tell 
students they ne,ed n ot agree w ith^^XL-J' ^f th e-aas w c rs o n—the 
key.* But, ask them to explain any discrepancies. 



HANDOUT 13 



STUDENT '25; 2 



MY BELIEFS AND IMAGES 



1. People's beliefs and images of others change ^ery quickly < 
AGREE ' DISAGREE 

2. People tend to see in other people what is important? o 
them, not to^ the other people. 



AGREE 



DISAGREE. 



3. People who have strong images of others ^re easily able to 



put themselves in the other persons* "shoes. 



AGREE 



DISAGREE 



4. Our ability to accurately vi^w others will be improved if 
we look f6r the things we value in them. ^ 



AGREE 



DISAGREE 



5^ People who- are safe and^secure jn their feelings tend to 
see otrhers'more accurately. 



AGREE 



DISAGREE 



6, ' People are generally aware, that they have ster^eotypes of 
other peopl^e. 



AGREg 



DISAGREI 



7.. Everyone in my "class has the sam^ images of the Chine 



AGREE , * DISAGREE' 

8. Our images say more aboul: us than they do about'' the Chinese 
AGREE ' ' ' - * DISAGREE 
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HANDOUT 14 STUDENT 25:3 

ANSWER KEY 



FALSE. Beliefs and images of others change only after 
(1) . a agreat amour^^t of new, diverse information is presen- 
ted, and (2). when predispositions toward the information 
and stereotyped group (s) have changed. 

TRUE. We tend to focus on what is important to us, not 
to others. Hence, it is important to see the connection 
between what we value and what others value. 

FALSE. Thi§l kind of empathy is a difficult thing to 
achieve. Probably the best way of addressing this concern, 
is to try to view things from different perspectives. 
However, in most cas6s this technique will only bring a 
kind of intellectual understanding, not complete empathy. . 

FALSE. We run the risk of projecting onto- others what we 
think is logical simply because it seems logical to^us in 
our own behavior. We cari probably be most effective if ^* 
we sensitize ourselves to differences in ideas and feelings. 

TRUE. Feeling safe and secure about one's own life usuallj^ 
indicates a willingness to perceive others more accura1;elV. . 
because of decreased sense of threat . Our own persona[l,' £^ars 
tend to preclude 'our ability tro view others accurately 

FALSE. Since people assume .that their own* actions are \, 
logical to others (because it seems logical to themselveS) , 
we do not readily see our own stereotypes about others. 

PROBABLY FALSE.' PeofJle 'generally share some of *the same 
stereotypes, but thei^ own biases and personalities enter 
into'^e picture. Hence, one cha'ract eristic important: to 
one person may not be necessarily importaa;^t to* another person 
perceiving the same group or object. " - ' * 

TRUE. We do tTie perceiving , hence , our 'images say much ipoise. 
about ourselves than they^ do about the persoris we are 
perceiving. , * ' • \ " 




' '■ ', - . ' *-.''-.• 

•SoniQ g'fenera-i works '.^ 

worKs on perception: 

•"^^^dfef^^^^"^' ' ''"^ SILENT LANGUAGE- M" ' \ 

^.'npany, 1966., - ^GUAGE.^ New York: Doubleday and 

-HaJ,! ,, Edward; T;, BEYOND CULTURp ' kt . ' ^ • ' ' 

: ""^^ ^-^^^ ; DoubUday and Co.: 

Hall, Edvyard;T., .fri^'^^;^ • ' ; ^ , ■ 
V. J^ly. I9?6 . ■ ■ • collide i»SYCHOLOGY TODAY,' ' " 

• • A.D- CULTURE.'. ' Ev 

• '^^^^^^^ and Company, 1,974. • ^^^"^^on, 

Walter l^ippma^^ ^U3j^- ^ ' . ' . ' ' ' 

. qo-Pany,^i922.. ;. 1 "^^^ - .H--our^ Bra.e and 

HaySkawa, .-Reco^ni'zi^la- c,: - . ' ^ ' . 

KlinelDerg,- Otto ' "Emr.+^ • • ' ' 

■■ . * BS&v'!i3!^ii:^^:'^:^'>.«-n'^ -After,,.. • , 7 "• 

' Pal; Birr.'poREiGj, 'j,gy^„ ■ . • . ' ' ~ ' ' ^ 



John A. Gitting^., A CHINESE VIEW OF CHINA. New York:' Pantheon 
Boods, 1973'^ 



Peter Seybolt , ed. THROUGH CHINESE EYES,, Vols, I and II 
New' York: Praeget , 1974-. 



'Barbara Tuchman, NOTES FROM CHINA. New York: Collier Books, 
19'72. ' • 



